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John  Myers 

EDITORIAL 


In  Inside  the  Black  Box  (1998),  Paul  Black  and  Dylan  William  noted 
that  although  learning  is  driven  by  what  happens  in  classrooms, 
teachers  get  little  direct  help  with  this  task.  Instead,  classrooms  are 
treated  as  “black  boxes.”  Inputs  from  the  outside — students, 
teachers,  textbooks,  rules  and  requirements,  parental  anxieties, 
standards,  high-stakes  tests,  new  curriculum,  etc. — are  fed  into  the 
box.  In  the  end,  things  like  knowledgeable  and  competent 
students,  better  test  results,  and  more  satisfied  teachers  are 
supposed  to  come  out. 

As  Black  and  William  (1998,  p.  139)  point  out, 

“It  seems  strange,  even  unfair,  to  leaue  the  most  difficult 
piece... to  teachers.  If  there  are  ways  in  which  policy  makers 
and  others  can  give  direct  help  and  support  to  the  everyday 
classroom  task  of  achieving  better  learning,  then  surely  these 
ways  ought  to  be  pursued  vigorously." 

What  makes  schools  effective 

A few  years  after  Inside  the  Black  Box  was  published,  Bob  Marzano 
(2003)  produced  a synthesis  of  research  on  what  makes  schools 
effective.  He  concluded  that  a guaranteed  and  viable  curriculum  is 
the  most  important  of  five  school-level  factors  impacting  student 
achievement.  He  noted  that  in  the  United  States  there  were  so 
many  curriculum  standards  and  requirements  that  students  would 
need  to  reach  Grade  22  to  have  the  opportunity  and  time  to  meet 
them  all! 

Is  curriculum  reform  in  Ontario,  and  beyond,  guilty  of  treating 
schools  and  classrooms  like  black  boxes,  and  thus  doomed  to 
failure?  Do  we  have  a guaranteed  and  viable  curriculum  in  Ontario 
and  elsewhere  in  Canada? 

Some  say  we  are  finally  getting  curriculum  reform  “right.”  On  a 
recent  special  edition  of  TVOntario’s  Studio  2 (broadcast  January  7, 
2005),  three  former  ministers  of  education,  each  from  different 
political  parties,  expressed  their  support  for  recent  curriculum 
reforms.  This  could  bode  well  for  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education’s  new  five-year  cycle  of  curriculum  review  for  subjects 
K— 12,  called  “Sustaining  Quality  Curriculum.” 

Yet  others  say  that  we  blew  it  again.  The  studies  of  the  impact  of 
curriculum  reform  by  Alan  King  paint  a troubling  picture  of  failure 


and  dropping  out,  especially  for  students  in  applied  stream 
courses.  A focus  group  advising  a major  educational  publisher  on 
curriculum  needs  for  Ontario’s  Grade  10  civics  course  (McGraw- 
Hill,  2004)  painted  a similar  picture  of  failure.  Their  list  included: 

• Challenges  of  teaching  destreamed/“open”  level  classes 

• Lack  of  relevance  of  topics  in  the  course  itself 

• Inadequacy  of  texts 

• Increased  failure  rates 

• Lack  of  student  preparation 

• Challenge  of  training  non-specialists  who  often  teach  this  course 

• Need  for  betier  professional  development  for  all  teachers 

Am  I picking  on  Ontario  civics?  Ken  Osborne’s  analysis  of  such 
courses  across  Canada  (Osborne,  2004)  concludes  that  they  miss 
the  mark  in  terms  of  teaching  students  to  be  good  citizens.  If  this  is 
true  for  civics,  what  about  math,  business,  and  other  areas  of  the 
curriculum? 

I think  it  needs  to  be  said  that  the  positive  comments  about 
the  new  curriculum  made  on  Studio  2 were  part  of  a wide-ranging 
discussion,  with  former  commissioner  and  co-Chair  Gerald  Caplan, 
marking  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Learning.  As  the  issues  around  the  curriculum  came  up  at  the  end 
of  the  show,  the  former  ministers  had  no  time  to  discuss  why  they 
were  so  positive.  Instead,  the  bulk  of  the  airtime  went  to  issues  of 
public  interest  and  support:  early  childhood  education,  funding, 
the  Ontario  College  of  Teachers,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher 

Is  curriculum  reform  in  Ontario  and 
beyond  guilty  of  treating  schools  and 
classrooms  like  black  boxes,  and  thus 
doomed  to  failure?  Do  we  have  a 
guaranteed  and  viable  curriculum  in 
Ontario  and  elsewhere  in  Canada? 
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It  is  easier  to  live  with  hope 
than  with  doubt.  This  issue 
suggests  how. 


federations/unions.  Mr.  Caplan  had  a few  seconds  to  respond  to 
the  praise  about  the  new  curriculum  in  which  he  noted  the 
discrepancies  between  the  official  curriculum  and  the  other 
curriculums  such  as  the  taught  curriculum  and  the  tested 
curriculum. 

I note  that  among  the  recommendations  in  the  original  report, 
only  the  last  one  (#167)  recommended  that  someone  check 
to  see  if  any  of  the  previous  166  recommendations  would  work 
(http://www.edu.gov.on.ca/eng/general/abcs/rcom/recommen.html). 
Perhaps  every  curriculum  reform  needs  an  “environmental  impact 
study”  before  being  put  into  law. 

The  editorial  in  Volume  33,  Number  4 of  Orbit  explored 
curriculum  reform  in  the  elementary  grades  (Folk  & Myers,  2003). 
That  issue  began  with  a strong  critique  of  the  implementation 
process  (Grieve,  2003).  Successful  implementation  happens  at  the 
classroom  level  — inside  the  black  box.  Yet  implementation  seems 
to  be  an  afterthought,  at  least  for  many. 

Two  of  my  colleagues  just  shook  their  heads  sadly  when  I 
proposed  an  Orbit  issue  on  secondary  curriculum  reform.  They 
doubted  high  schools  could  be  improved.  Other  colleagues 
expressed  hope. 

It  is  easier  to  live  with  hope  than  with  doubt.  This  issue  suggests 
how.  Perhaps  every  curriculum  needs  an  “impact  study”  before 
implementaion.  


Orbit  as  a Professional  Learning  Tool 

The  real  act  of  discovery  consists  not  in  finding  neu)  lands  but  seeing 
with  new  eyes. 

— Marcel  Proust 

This  issue  contains  a range  of  articles  from  a variety  of 
perspectives.  As  in  previous  issues  the  pull-out  section  allows  all 
educational  communities,  from  policy-makers  to  school 
communities  and  classroom  teachers,  to  examine  the  claims  and 
issues  presented.  In  addition,  the  layout  of  the  issue  allows  for 
more  focused  inquiry  into  the  articles  through  the  questions  and 
classroom  implications  sidebars.  Here  we  have  learned  from  the 
success  of  Teaching  for  Deep  Understanding  (Leithwood,  McAdie, 
Bascia,  & Rodrigue,  2004).  I recommend  you  also  examine  Orbit 
Volume  33,  Number  4 (2003)  on  curriculum  reform.  It  serves  as  a 
companion  piece  that,  while  concentrating  on  the  elementary 
grades,  offers  lessons  for  K-12  education  and  beyond. 


I invite  you  to  enter  the  inquiry  in  the  spirit  suggested  by  Proust 
and  several  of  the  articles  in  this  issue.  In  organizational 
development,  this  is  called  “Appreciative  Inquiry”  (See 
http://www.new-paradigm.co.uk/Appreciative.htm). 

Appreciative  Inquiry  operates  under  the  following  assumptions: 

• Solutions  are  available  around  us 

• Focus  on  what  is  working  well  and  build  from  it 

• In  every  organization  there  are  some  things  that  work  well 

• Work  to  realize  hope 

OISE/UT  Survey 

To  spur  you  in  your  efforts  and  to  demonstrate  that  all  is  far  from 
lost,  we  offer  an  added  bonus  to  this  issue  in  the  timely  Public 
Attitudes  Towards  Education  in  Ontario  200H:  The  15th  OISE/UT 
Survey.  It  presents  both  an  opportunity  and  a challenge. 

The  opportunity  is  to  take  advantage  of  a more  positive  public 
attitude  towards  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  schools.  The  challenge: 
Can  we  do  it? 
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The  Challe 
Curriculum 


Charles  Ungerleider 


We’re  not  even  close  to  having  Canada’s 

secondary  curriculum  right,  according  to 
Charles  Ungerleider.  It  has  become  “bloated, 
fragmented,  mired  in  trivia,  and  short  on  ideas.” 
Using  Quebec’s  mathematics  curriculum  as  a model, 
he  says  that  the  first  principles  for  a new  wave  of 
meaningful  reform  should  be  narrower  and  deeper, 
that  we  need  to  teach  for  understanding,  not  rote 
learning. 

1 . Do  you  teach  for  understanding  in  your 

classroom,  or  do  you  feel  obligated  to  teach  to  the 
test?  And  are  these  necessarily  opposite? 

2.  If  you  adopted  Charles  Ungerleider’s  criteria  for 
quality  curriculum  in  your  school,  what  would 
you  add  to  your  teaching,  leave  out,  do 
differently? 


The  enthusiasm  and  anticipation  that  children  bring  to 
kindergarten  often  vanishes  by  the  time  they  attend  high 
school.  By  Grade  10,  many  students  feel  defeated.  Too  many 
students  say  they  are  just  “hanging  in”  until  Grade  12  to  get  their 
diploma.  Those  who  do  hang  on  until  they  graduate  often  feel 
alienated  from  learning  and  vow  that  they  will  not  set  foot  in  a 
school  again. 

The  problem  is  the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  of  Canada’s  high 
schools  has  become  bloated,  fragmented,  mired  in  trivia,  and  short 
on  ideas.  It  does  not  demand  that  students  connect  what  they  learn 
with  anything  else  or  challenge  them  to  reach  beyond  their  limits. 
The  curriculum  stifles  curiosity.  Although  it  demands  effort,  it  does 
not  reward  deep  thought. 

Secondary  schooling  is  seen  as  a step  to  something  else — work 
or  further  schooling — rather  than  something  of  value  for  its  own 
sake.  Our  public  schools  are  capable  of  creating  an  experience  that 
will  challenge  both  the  students  who  will  complete  their  schooling 


with  high  school  graduation  and  those  who  go  on  to  further  study. 
But  first,  we  need  to  reform  the  curriculum  of  our  secondary 
schools. 

Reforming  the  Secondary  School 
Curriculum 

We  will  not  accomplish  anything  of  value  if  we  do  not  reassess  our 
priorities  for  secondary  schooling.  What  is  it  we  want  from  our 
secondary  schools?  What  shall  we  emphasize  and  what  shall  we 
leave  for  other  institutions  to  address  or  for  students  to  explore  on 
their  own?  What  principles  should  guide  our  decisions  about  what 
to  include  and  what  to  exclude? 

The  curriculum  of  the  Canadian  high  school  should  meet  four 
criteria: 

1 Meaningful — The  curriculum  should  enable  students  to 
connect  what  they  learn  in  class  with  their  lives  outside  of 
school. 

2 Challenging — Students  should  be  challenged  by  the  curriculum 
to  reach  beyond  previous  boundaries  in  knowledge  and 
experience. 

3 Stimulating — The  curriculum  should  stimulate  students’ 
curiosity,  prompting  them  to  want  to  know  more. 

4 Demanding — The  curriculum  must  require  students  to  think 
deeply,  to  invest  mental  effort  in  their  learning. 

More  specifically,  our  high  schools  should  serve  society  by 
ensuring  that  the  next  generation  possess  a strong  foundation  in 
reading,  writing,  and  numeracy;  is  disposed  to  treat  others  with 
respect;  has  the  ability  to  work  co-operatively  with  others; 

What  is  it  we  want  from  our  secondary 
schools?  What  shall  we  emphasize 
and  what  shall  we  leave  for  other 
institutions  to  address  or  for  students 
to  explore  on  their  own? 
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...one  of  the  changes  we  might  make 
to  high  schools  in  English  Canada 
is  to  adopt  Quebec’s  approach  to 
mathematics  curriculum.  I suggest  this 
because  students  in  Quebec  consistently 
perform  well  in  mathematics. 

appreciates  and  acts  upon  the  values  and  principles  that  make  us 
human;  understands  Canada  and  can  appraise  its  strengths  and 
limitations;  and  can  exercise  a critical  intelligence  that  is  adaptable 
to  unforeseen  circumstances. 

There  are  many  things  we  might  do  to  create  a more  challenging 
and  meaningful  school  curriculum.  We  can  do  it  by  getting  clear 
about  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  and  sharpening  our  thinking 
about  how  the  goals  might  best  be  achieved.  This  will  permit  us  to 
eliminate  topics  and  issues  that  are  unrelated  to  the  revised  goals 
and  objectives.  This  will  create  room  for  the  revisions  we  want  to 
make. 

There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  our  own  Canadian 
experience.  For  example,  one  of  the  changes  we  might  make  to  high 
schools  in  English  Canada  is  to  adopt  Quebec’s  approach  to 
mathematics  curriculum.  I suggest  this  because  students  in  Quebec 
consistently  perform  well  in  mathematics.  The  differences  in 
performance  between  students  in  Quebec  and  the  other  Canadian 
provinces  can  be  explained  by  differences  between  the  curricula 
and  teaching  methods  used  in  the  two  jurisdictions. 

The  quality,  quantity,  and  arrangement  of  the  curricular  objectives 
in  Quebec  differ  from  those  of  other  jurisdictions.  Quebec’s 
curriculum  is  narrower  and  deeper  than  the  curricula  in  other 
provinces.  In  Quebec,  the  range  of  skills  and  operations  within  a 
specific  topic  is  more  focused.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  moving  back 
and  forth  between  thinking  about  abstract  concepts  and  learning 
concrete  operations  and  rote  processes.  Provinces  like  British 
Columbia,  for  example,  are  inconsistent  in  their  treatment  of 
abstract  and  concrete  concepts. 

The  Quebec  curriculum  is  subject-centred.  All  students  in 
Quebec  are  considered  capable  of  learning  mathematics  through 
Grade  10.  While  provision  is  made  for  differentiation  after  Grade 
10  by  modifying  how  deeply  students  were  to  address  the  same 
subject  matter,  the  students  are  not  placed  in  different  streams  that 
address  completely  different  mathematics  subject  matter  as  is 
often  the  case  in  other  provinces. 

In  Quebec,  the  objectives  and  notes  to  the  teacher  in  the 
curriculum  emphasize  the  view  that  mathematics  learning  is 
interrelated  and  cumulative.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  link  prior 
learning  to  current  content. 

Our  consideration  of  alternatives  should  not  be  confined  to 
mathematics,  but  it  is  a good  starting  point.  Science  is  another  area 
needing  complete  reformation  to  help  students  develop  a scientific 
outlook  and  the  sort  of  scientific  literacy  that  they  will  need  to 


navigate  the  controversial  and  complicated  scientific  issues  we 
face.  This  would  mean  re-thinking  what  we  teach  under  the  label 
science,  since  what  we  teach  is  not  science  at  all,  but  facts  and 
formulas  from  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology. 

There  are  many  purposes  to  the  science  curriculum  that  are 
conspicuously  absent.  Students  should  “know”  about  science.  They 
should  be  able  to  “think”  in  the  ways  that  scientists  think.  And  they 
should  develop  a scientific  literacy  that  enables  them  to  engage  in 
public  discussion  about  such  issues  as  environmental  sustainability, 
cloning,  genetically  modified  foods,  and  patenting  genetic  material. 

I call  this  the  consumer  education  dimension  of  science.  Students 
would  need  to  understand  the  underlying  processes  as  well  as  the 
social  and  ethical  implications  of  such  issues. 

To  consider  such  issues  and  topics  thoughtfully,  students  will 
need  to  think  deeply  and  critically.  The  problem  is  that  many 
people  do  not  understand  what  it  means  to  think  critically.  They  act 
as  if  critical  thinking  were  some  generic  capacity  unrelated  to  a 
particular  domain.  Many  people  think  that  critical  thinking  is  a set 
of  tricks  people  use  to  get  to  the  heart  of  some  issue  or  topic.  In 
doing  so,  they  ignore  the  content-related  dimensions  of  critical 
thinking.  Thinking  critically  about  issues  such  as  the  ones  raised 
about  genetically  modified  foods  or  patenting  genetic  material 
requires  an  understanding  of  genetics  and  ethics.  Thinking 
critically  about  them  is  different  from  thinking  critically  about 
art  or  history  or  about  the  use  of  language. 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


There  are  many  things  we  might  do  to  create  a more 
challenging  and  meaningful  school  curriculum.  We 
can  do  it  by  getting  clear  about  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  and  sharpening  our  thinking  about  how  the 
goals  might  best  be  achieved. 

Getting  clear  on  what’s  important  for  young  people... 

1 . A strong  foundation  in  reading,  writing,  and 
numeracy 

2.  Being  disposed  to  treat  others  with  respect 

3.  Having  the  ability  to  work  co-operatively  with 
others 

4.  Being  able  to  appreciate  and  act  upon  the  values 
and  principles  that  make  us  human 

5.  Having  an  understanding  of  Canada  and  being  able 
appraise  its  strengths  and  limitations 

6.  Being  able  to  exercise  a critical  intelligence  that  is 
adaptable  to  circumstances  unforeseen 
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Science  is  another  area  needing  complete 
reformation  to  help  students  develop  a 
scientific  outlook  and  the  sort  of 
scientific  literacy  that  they  will  need  to 
navigate  the  controversial  and 
complicated  scientific  issues  we  face. 


An  Antidote  for  High  School  Student 
Boredom  and  Alienation 

One  of  the  principle  sources  of  student  alienation  is  the  bland  and 
inoffensive  nature  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  Censorship  of 
texts,  fear  of  controversy,  and  inexorable  routine  conspire  to  rob 
schooling  of  its  excitement  by  removing  its  primary  function: 
education.  Education  necessarily  involves  uncertainty  and 
controversy. 

Too  many  Canadian  teachers  are  wary  of  controversy.  They  have 
become  fearful  of  discussing  topics  and  issues  that  might  provoke 
debate  for  fear  that  such  debates  might  erupt  into  controversies  in 
the  wider  community.  Human  rights,  environmental,  consumer, 
technological  and  other  social  issues  in  the  curriculum  raise  the 
question:  Will  parents,  the  community,  administrators,  and  trustees 
perceive  addressing  these  issues  favourably?  Too  often  the  issues 
have  not  been  raised  in  the  classroom  because  teachers  fear  the 
answer  will  be  “no!”  We  must  support  teachers  who  seek  to 
actively  engage  their  students  in  grappling  with  important  and 
controversial  ideas.  They  must  be  free  to  discuss  ideas  that  may 
challenge  the  beliefs  of  parents  and  the  wider  community. 

We  need  to  foster  a climate  in  schools  that  supports  the 
examination  of  ideas  and  their  implications.  The  development  of 
such  a climate  of  inquiry  depends  to  a great  extent  on  the  ability  of 
teachers  to  address  potentially  contentious  issues  in  an 
intellectually  honest  manner.  Teachers  must  be  inclined  and 
formally  prepared  for  the  inclusion  of  such  topics  in  their  lessons. 

During  their  preparation,  teachers  must  learn  the  danger  of 
taking  the  position  that  “all  opinions  or  viewpoints  are  equal.”  It  is 
true  that  there  should  be  relatively  few  limits  on  expression.  But 
the  view  that  all  opinions  are  equal  suggests  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  judgments  about  the  claims  of  others.  Such  a view  is 
antithetical  to  understanding  how  logic,  evidence,  and  moral 
precepts  inform  our  judgments. 

There  are  concepts  and  standards  of  reasoning  that  students 
must  learn  in  order  to  help  them  rationally  address  the  decisions 
they  must  make  as  adult  citizens.  One  of  them  is  the  ability  to 
distinguish  between  facts  and  values,  and  to  know  the  standards 
that  apply  in  evaluating  each.  Another  is  the  inclination  and  ability 
to  gather  factual  evidence  relevant  to  one’s  decisions.  Related  to 
this  is  the  ability  and  disposition  to  reason  accurately  in  making 
decisions.  Respect  for  evidence  and  reason  are  essential  to  both 


personal  decisions  and  the  decisions  one  makes  about  the  kind  of 
society  one  wants. 

In  a democratic  and  socially  cohesive  society,  people  must  be 
capable  of  understanding  the  impact  of  their  behaviour  and 
decisions  on  others.  In  order  to  do  this  they  need  to  imaginatively 
take  the  role  of  another.  They  need  to  judge  their  own  actions  from 
the  perspective  of  other  people.  They  need  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  the  actions  that  they  advocate.  For  this  to  happen, 
students  need  to  be  able  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  everyone 
taking  the  course  of  action  proposed.  And  they  have  to  be  able  to 
judge  that  proposed  course  of  action  in  terms  of  those 
consequences. 

These  capacities  and  dispositions  are  essential  to  maintaining  a 
democratic  society.  They  must  be  developed  systematically  under 
the  guidance  of  teachers  who  have  the  freedom  of  expression 
necessary  for  the  examination  of  ideas  and  their  implications  for 
action.  And,  if  we  are  serious  in  valuing  the  development  of  these 
abilities  and  dispositions,  we  should  include  these  dimensions  in 
provincial  assessments  in  the  same  way  that  we  include  reading, 
writing,  and  mathematics. 

Reforming  the  Curriculum  with  a 
Focus  on  Canada 

Most  Canadians  who  have  travelled  outside  of  the  country  have 
felt  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  other  Canadians.  The  subjective 
“we-feeling”  is  recognition  that  we  have  some  shared  experience. 
Our  schools  have  contributed  to  this  very  positive  experience  by 
teaching  us  about  our  history,  institutions,  and  the  values  that 
distinguish  Canadians  from  others.  They  also  teach  us  how  a civil 
society  conducts  itself. 

A subjective  feeling  of  kinship  with  fellow  Canadians  is  a good 
thing  in  moderation.  Too  much  of  such  a feeling  can  lead  to 
ethnocentrism  and  too  little  can  threaten  our  cohesion.  We  rely  on 
our  public  schools  to  achieve  the  right  balance.  They  are  our 
cultural  gyroscopes,  maintaining  our  course  and  balance  at  the 
same  time.  If  they  don’t  work,  neither  can  Canada. 

Our  public  schools  are  responsible  for  building  and  preserving 
the  community  that  is  Canada.  They  also  play  an  important  part  in 
helping  Canada  define  its  future  by  influencing  the  sort  of  society 
Canada  will  become.  Our  public  schools  are  crucial  to  ensuring  the 
expression  of  the  values  that  distinguish  Canada  from  other 
nations  and  creating  a civil  society.  This  is  why  Canada’s  interest  in 
its  public  schools  should  be  different  from  its  interest  in 
manufacturing  or  agriculture. 

Censorship  of  texts,  fear  of  controversy, 
and  inexorable  routine  conspire  to  rob 
schooling  of  its  excitement  by  removing 
its  primary  function:  education. 
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...teachers  must  learn  the  danger  of 
taking  the  position  that  “all  opinions  or 
view  points  are  equal.”...  Such  a view  is 
antithetical  to  understanding  how  logic, 
evidence,  and  moral  precepts  inform  our 
judgments. 

Canada  has  developed  a unique  response  to  a common 
question:  How  much  and  what  kind  of  diversity  can  and  should 
Canada  accommodate  and  still  preserve  its  identity  and  cohesion 
as  a nation?  Over  the  last  60  years,  Canada  has  tried  to  become  a 
society  in  which  its  citizens  can  retain  the  characteristics  and 
values  of  the  group(s)  with  which  they  identify.  At  the  same  time, 
they  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  a citizenship  founded  on  shared 
rights,  freedoms,  and  obligations.  In  other  words,  Canadians 
should  be  able  to  retain  the  characteristics  and  values  of  their 
ancestors  so  long  as  that  retention  does  not  create  inequality. 

These  ideals  are  so  important  that  they  are  spelled  out  in  Canada’s 
constitution. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  share  Canada’s  vision  and  do  not 
think  it  should  be  communicated  in  our  public  schools.  They  think 
schooling  is  primarily  about  preparation  for  work.  They  do  not 
value  equality  and  they  do  not  believe  that  governments  should  try 
to  make  it  possible  for  people  to  participate  in  society  on  an  equal 
footing.  This  group  is  relatively  small,  but  its  membership  and 
influence  are  growing.  But  I think  most  Canadians  still  believe  that 
people  should  be  able  to  retain  the  characteristics  of  the  groups  to 
which  they  belong  and  still  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  participating  in 
Canadian  society. 

The  school  curriculum  should  give  expression  to  Canada’s  ideals 
in  both  obvious  and  subtle  ways.  Students  should  develop  an 
understanding  of  Canada’s  history  and  institutions.  They  should 
.read  and  study  literature  with  the  themes  and  symbols  that  are 
distinctly  Canadian  as  well  as  the  literature  of  other  nations. 


Much  of  what  I am  asking  for  could  be  provided  under  the  ambit 
of  social  studies.  Social  studies  was  once  seen  as  central  to  the 
development  of  the  knowledge  and  attitudes  that  Canadian 
students  needed  to  take  a full  and  active  part  in  society.  Today, 
social  studies  is  an  increasingly  marginal  subject. 

Educational  leaders  can  do  two  things  to  promote  active 
citizenship  without  incurring  additional  expenditures  or 
precipitating  school  reorganization.  Canadian  school  boards 
should  demand  that  social  studies  plays  a more  prominent  part  in 
the  lives  of  students.  They  should  require  that  those  who  teach 
social  studies  be  properly  prepared  for  this  important 
responsibility.  Social  studies  should  not  continue  to  be  merely  a 
timetable  slot  to  be  filled  by  teachers  who  lack  prior  preparation 
for  instruction  in  this  vital  area. 

A Modest  Proposal  for 

Curricular  Reform 

Schooling  through  Grade  10  should  be  divided  into  two 
components.  Seventy  percent  of  the  school  week  should  be 
devoted  to  foundation  studies  consisting  of  language,  mathematics, 
science,  and  social  studies.  The  remaining  30%  should  be  allocated 
for  elective  studies  in  areas  such  as  art,  music,  athletics,  second 
language  studies,  etc.  By  Grade  11,  students  should  have  chosen  a 
specialized  studies  program  in  such  areas  as  language  and 
literature;  trades  and  technologies;  social  and  behavioural  science; 
mathematics  and  science;  fine  and  performing  arts;  business;  etc. 
No  particular  prerequisites  should  be  required  for  the  specialized 
studies  program  except  successful  completion  of  the  foundation 
studies  program  through  Grade  10. 

Students  should  leave  school  every  day  having  been  challenged 
to  reach  beyond  what  they  knew  that  morning  and  to  connect  what 
they  have  learned  to  the  world  around  them.  We  can  achieve  these 
goals  if  they  are  things  we  value.  If  they  are  things  we  value,  we 
need  to  rethink  public  schooling  to  focus  directly  on  them.  We 
should  not  waste  our  time  and  the  time  students  spend  in  school 
on  the  things  we  think  unimportant  or  on  the  things  that  other 
institutions  should  be  doing.  O 


CHARLES  UNGERLEIDER  is  Professor  of  the 
Sociology  of  Education  at  The  University  of 
British  Columbia  and  a former  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education  for  B.C.  His  recent  book,  Failing 
Our  Kids:  Houa  We  Are  Ruining  Our  Public 
Schools,  takes  a critical  look  at  public  schooling 
in  Canada  and  how  public  schools  are  treated 
by  Canadians. 
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Need 


The  Elementary  Teachers’  Federation  of  Ontario 
(ETFO)  and  the  OISE/UT  recently  released 
Teaching  for  Deep  Understanding — a critical  study  of 
the  Ontario  curriculum.  The  book’s  23  contributing 
authors  examine  Ontario’s  “mile-wide,  inch-deep” 
curriculum  and  conclude  that  it  is  short-changing 
students,  especially  in  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology. 

1 .  If  deep  understanding  is  not  the  goal  for  teaching 
in  your  classroom,  what  is? 

2.  What  problems  would  teaching  for  deep 
understanding  help  solve  in  your  school? 

3.  From  your  experience,  to  what  extent  is  the  lack 
of  deep  understanding  a K-12  rather  than  a K-8 
issue? 


eaching  for  Deep  Understanding  is  a call  for  curriculum  reform 
in  Ontario,  with  implications  for  curriculum  reform  from  JK  to 
the  end  of  high  school  right  across  the  country.  It  was  developed  as 
our  response  to  the  concerns  of  elementary  teachers  about  the 
Ontario  curriculum. 

At  the  2002  ETFO  Annual  Meeting,  members  directed  the 
federation  to  study  the  suitability  of  the  curriculum.  They  hoped  to 
encourage  the  government  to  create  a curriculum  for  elementary 
students  that  better  fit  their  needs  and  the  needs  of  our  society.  In 
response,  ETFO  approached  faculty  at  OISE/UT. 

Together,  we  set  out  to  better  understand  the  source  of  teachers’ 
concerns  and  to  find  ways  of  addressing  the  causes  of  those 
concerns.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  work  will  provoke  deep  and 
thoughtful  discussion  about  the  curriculum  that  we  need  both  in 
Ontario  and  beyond. 


Legacy  of  Tumult 

From  1995  to  2003,  Ontario’s  education  system  was  subjected  to 
tumultuous  change.  The  Conservative  governments  of  Mike  Harris 
and  Ernie  Eves  introduced  a new  funding  formula  and  cut  the 
overall  funding  for  schools.  The  government  forced  the 
amalgamation  of  school  boards  and  took  principals  and  vice- 
principals out  of  teacher  unions. 

Politicians  questioned  teacher  professionalism.  The  College  of 
Teachers  was  created.  The  government  introduced  teacher 
recertification  and  performance  appraisal  and,  at  the  same  time, 
cut  the  number  of  teacher  professional  development  days. 

Students  also  felt  the  brunt  of  an  emphasis  on  standardization. 
Standardized  testing  began  for  every  pupil  in  Grades  3 and  6 and 
teachers  were  required  to  fill  out  a standard  provincial  report  card. 
The  government  reduced  the  number  of  years  of  secondary 
schooling  by  a year,  and  introduced  a new,  “speeded  up,” 
curriculum — a standard  curriculum  with  specific  expectations  for 
each  subject  for  each  grade. 

The  impact  of  some  of  these  changes  was  quickly  apparent. 
Gaining  access  to  resources  was  one  of  the  first  challenges  to 
emerge:  ETFO  members  said  teaching  had  become  more  difficult 
because  of  cuts  to  support  staff  and  resources,  increases  in  class 
size,  and  a loss  of  specialist  teachers. 

Over  time  problems  with  the  curriculum  itself  began  to  appear. 
For  example,  critical  areas,  such  as  equity,  are  missing  from  the 
curriculum. 

The  government  reduced  the 
number  of  years  of  secondary 
schooling  by  a year,  and  introduced 
a new,  “speeded  up,”  curriculum... 
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There  are  many  members  of  this  club  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  “mile-wide, 
inch-deep”  curriculum  is  coupled  with  an 
emphasis  on  testing. 


A Mile  Wide  and  an  Inch  Deep 

The  Ontario  curriculum,  unfortunately,  is  very  much  like  those  in 
many  other  jurisdictions.  All  students  are  expected  to  follow  the 
same  curriculum,  one  that  urges  coverage  of  a blizzard  of  specific 
“expectations” — almost  4,000  for  students  from  Grade  1 to  8,  an 
average  of  500  per  year.  This  means  students  are  learning  a little  bit 
about  a lot  of  different  subject  areas — it  is  a curriculum  that 
promotes  memory  work  and  rote  learning,  emphasizing  coverage 
rather  than  understanding. 

This  qualifies  the  Ontario  curriculum  for  elementary  schools  as  a 
charter  member  of  the  “mile-wide,  inch-deep”  club.  There  are 
many  members  of  this  club  in  the  United  States,  where  the  “mile- 
wide, inch-deep”  curriculum  is  coupled  with  an  emphasis  on 
testing.  We  believe  that  this  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  in 
our  schools  is  ultimately  self-defeating. 

This  kind  of  curriculum  is  not  the  most  efficient  or  most  effective 
means  for  developing  basic  skills,  and  it  actually  stands  in  the  way 
of  developing  the  more  complex  outcomes  we  aspire  to  for  our 
children.  A more  lasting  and  equitable  approach  would  ensure  that 
all  students  are  encouraged  to  be  critical  thinkers,  to  develop  skills 
that  go  beyond  the  specific  curriculum. 

Our  research  has  convinced  us  that  we  need  a quite  different 
alternative,  one  that  values  and  promotes  deep  understanding  as 
the  overarching  goal  for  public  education  in  the  province. 

Contributions  from  the 

OISE/UT  Research  Community 

We  invited  20  faculty  members  at  OISE/UT  to  summarize  the 
results  of  their  research.  The  resulting  chapters  form  an  amazing 
collection  of  some  of  the  best  thinking  and  research  on  what  it 
means  to  teach  for  deep  understanding  in  selected  areas  of  the 
curriculum,  as  well  as  across  the  disciplines. 

Carl  Bereiter  was  one  of  the  first  to  jump  in  with  his  Reflections 
on  ‘Depth’.  While  it  may  sound  circular,  he  maintains  that  “deep 
understanding  means  understanding  deep  things  about  the  object 
in  question.”  He  goes  on  to  say,  “Depth  has  two  opposites: 
superficiality  and  breadth.”  And  he  observes,  “Superficiality  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  too  much  to  learn  in  the  time  available.” 

Clive  Beck  and  Clare  Kosnik  describe  a “constructivist”  view  of 
learning,  providing  an  account  of  the  cognitive,  emotional,  and 
social  processes  involved  in  learning  and  what  that  means  for 
instruction.  In  coming  to  a deep  understanding  of  something, 
students  need  to  make  connections  with  their  experiences,  values, 
and  the  content  of  the  thing  to  be  learned — to  construct  their 
learning  within  their  own  context. 


We  have  chapters  on  teaching  for  deep  understanding  in  many 
of  the  disciplines — including  mathematics,  literacy  and  literature, 
science  and  technology,  social  studies,  and  drama  and  the  arts. 

An  additional  set  of  chapters  examines  these  issues  across  the 
curriculum — through  such  lenses  as  diversity  in  language  and 
culture,  character  development,  technology,  knowledge  building, 
and  classroom  assessment. 

In  each  chapter,  teachers  are  given  some  questions  to  ask  about 
their  classrooms  or  their  instruction,  and  some  implications  for 
teaching.  We  hope  that  teachers  do  not  just  read  the  chapters,  but 
work  with  them,  asking  themselves  other  questions,  reflecting  on 
how  this  would  describe  or  change  their  classrooms. 

Asking  Teachers  about 

Their  Experience 

An  integral  part  of  our  project  was  a survey  of  ETFO  teacher 
members.  We  asked  a random  sample  of  teachers  for  their 
opinions  and  experiences  in  teaching  in  Ontario’s  public 
elementary  schools.  Over  900  surveys  were  returned,  a 35% 
response  rate. 

Junior  teachers  report  the  most  challenge.  And  almost  two-thirds 
of  teachers  report  assigning  more  homework  than  they  would  like 
in  response  to  the  excessive  demands  for  coverage. 

But  we  also  found  that  overall,  teachers  agree  with,  and  use, 
instruction  practices  that  promote  teaching  for  deep 
understanding — they  use  collaborative  activities,  encourage 
discussion,  and  engage  students  to  look  beyond  the  discipline  area 
to  prior  knowledge,  other  subjects,  and  their  own  experiences. 

Public  elementary  teachers  are  for  the  most  part  committed  to 
teaching  for  deep  understanding.  Improvements  in  curriculum  and 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


Shaping  curriculum  and  instruction  to  match  these 

six  straightforward  claims: 

Getting  clear  on  what’s  important  for  young  people... 

1.  Many  specific  facts  have  a very  short  half-life. 

2.  You  don’t  need  to  sacrifice  good  test  results  when 
you  teach  for  deep  understanding. 

3.  The  experience  of  deeply  understanding 
something  encourages  further  learning. 

4.  Most  real-life  tasks  require  serious,  self-directed 
problem  solving. 

5.  The  broader  context  of  our  lives  places  a premium 
on  deep  understanding  for  survival. 

6.  The  alternatives  are  not  very  compelling.  If  not 
deep  understanding,  then  what? 
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We  found  out  that  many  teachers  are  not 
able  to  cover  the  current  curriculum  at 
any  grade  level  in  any  subject  area. 


assessment  policies,  and  in  key  working  conditions  would  increase 
their  ability  to  do  so. 

Recommendations  for 

Curriculum  Reform 


There  are  17  recommendations  in  all,  not  an  unwieldy  number 
by  any  means  (considerably  fewer  than  4,000). 

We  believe  that  now  is  the  right  time  to  make  positive  changes  to 
our  education  system,  changes  that  will  benefit  all  students  and 
allow  teachers  to  really  teach  for  deep  understanding.  Indeed,  the 
current  government  has  already  indicated  its  intentions  to  make 
improvements — for  example,  its  initiatives  around  smaller  classes 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Together,  ETFO  and  OISE/UT  can  make  a stronger  contribution  to 
the  education  system  in  Ontario,  working  to  ensure  that  all 
students  are  ready  to  meet  the  challenges  that  lie  before  them,  to 
take  their  places  in  our  knowledge  society.  O 


Together,  these  chapters  guided  us  in  making  recommendations 
for  the  future  of  Ontario’s  elementary  schools.  Recommendations 
are  made  for  the  classroom,  for  the  school,  for  school  districts,  for 
provincial  policy-makers,  and  for  teacher  education  faculties. 
These  recommendations  include  the  following: 

• Decreasing  the  number  of  curriculum  expectations 

• Ensuring  that  classroom  instruction  builds  on  students’  ideas  and 
experiences 

• Building  strong  professional  learning  communities  into  our 
schools  in  which  teachers  and  other  professionals  work  together 
to  improve  student  learning 

• Ensuring  that  school  districts  provide  access  to  high  quality 
professional  development 
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The  author  reflects  on  his  own  experiences  of  the 
educational  reform  initiative  in  B.C.,  Legacy  for 
Learners,  and  concludes,  reluctantly,  that  despite 
public  input  and  government  support,  the  “legacy” 
pretty  much  fizzled  out.  He  wonders  whether 
Quebec’s  new  reform  initiative,  also  born  of  a 
government  task  force,  will  suffer  the  same  fate.  Both 
God  and  the  Devil  lie  in  the  details,  he  cautions,  and 
the  details  are  still  lacking. 

1.  What  conclusions  does  Tom  Morton  draw  from 
his  experiences  with  curriculum  reform?  What 
lessons  are  there  for  all  of  us? 

2.  Do  you  share  the  author’s  pessimism  about  large- 
scale  educational  change?  Have  you  witnessed 
just  too  many  of  what  Tom  calls  “well-intentioned 
failures”? 


hen  I was  asked  to  compare  my  experiences  of  Quebec’s 
school  reform  movement  today  to  that  of  British  Columbia’s 
educational  reforms  of  the  1990s,  the  Guest  Editor  of  Orbit  assured 
me  that  it  was  to  be  a personal  reflection  without  a need  for 
research.  Fair  enough  for  the  right  side  of  the  Rockies.  I knew  the 
reforms  of  the  Ministre  de  I’Education  du  Quebec  (MEQ)  from  my 
work  during  the  past  year  as  a teacher  and  director  of  curriculum 
at  Lower  Canada  College  in  Montreal. 

However,  I was  far  in  space  and  time  from  my  years  in 
Vancouver  when  the  B.C.  Ministry  of  Education  was  implementing 
its  far-reaching  reform  program  called  Legacy  for  Learners  or  as  it 
was  more  commonly  called,  Year  2000  (which  was,  in  the  early  90s, 
some  years  in  the  future).  I had  long  ago  lost  or  recycled  the  many 
booklets  and  conference  handouts,  so  I went  to  Google  on  the 
internet  with  all  the  key  words  I could  imagine  about  Year  2000 
and  Legacy  for  Learners.  The  results  were  few.  I got  three  lines  in 
Malaspina  College’s  chronology  of  educational  reform,  a paragraph 
from  a report  on  aboriginal  education,  a prescient  1993  survey  by 


the  B.C.  teachers’  union  on  teachers’  opinions,  and  little  more.  This 
is  a big  gap  in  the  collective  memory.  It  makes  the  title  Legacy  seem 
very  ironic. 

B.C.’s  Failed  Legacy 

Apart  from  writing  a submission  to  the  initial  task  force  on  reform 
and  attending  conferences  and  workshops,  I was  involved  in  two 
small  Legacy  for  Learners  projects.  The  first  tried  to  develop  the  use 
of  multiple  intelligences  among  teachers  in  our  secondary  social 
studies  department.  Five  of  us  met  and  shared  ideas,  lessons,  and 
units.  We  enjoyed  our  time.  We  probably  grew  professionally. 
However,  at  the  end  of  the  project  our  sharing  and  maybe  even  our 
development  of  multiple  intelligences  in  teaching  stopped.  No  one 
asked  for  a report,  though  I submitted  one  anyway.  I learned  later 
that  there  was  no  central  repository  of  reports  and  no  co-ordination 
of  the  hundreds  of  similar  small  projects. 

The  second  project,  this  time  only  with  one  other  social  studies 
teacher  and  one  English  teacher,  was  to  develop  approaches  to 
reading  and  writing.  We  had  even  more  fun  and  our  product  was 
even  better.  I still  use  today  the  graphic  organizers  we  made  and 
the  approaches  we  refined.  We  shared  our  work  with  a number  of 
teachers  who  showed  appreciation  but  again  there  was  no  follow- 
up and  no  link  to  a more  systematic  program,  in  other  words,  no 
legacy.  A year  later,  my  two  colleagues  left  the  school. 

If,  education  is,  as  Michael  Oakshott  said, 
a great  and  continuing  conversation  over 
time,  I recall  many  great  conversations 
about  teaching  and  learning.  I certainly 
appreciated  the  two  small  projects  in  which 
I was  involved.  For  a project  that  filled  so 
many  headlines... this  is  not  enough. 
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Like  B.C.’s  reforms  15  or  so  years  ago, 
the  MEQ’s  planned  changes  are  highly 
progressive  and  reflect  recent 
constructivist  and  cognitivist  theories 
of  learning. 

It  is  probably  unfair  to  say  definitively  that  B.C.’s  Legacy  for 
Learners  of  the  1990s  had  no  impact.  If,  education  is  as  Michael 
Oakshott  said,  a great  and  continuing  conversation  over  time,  I 
recall  many  great  conversations  about  teaching  and  learning.  I 
certainly  appreciated  the  two  small  projects  in  which  I was 
involved. 

However,  for  a project  that  filled  so  many  headlines  at  the  time, 
dominated  so  much  of  teachers’  professional  development  time 
and  the  ministry’s  budget,  and  introduced  so  many  children  to  new 
content  and  pedagogy,  this  is  not  enough.  Except  in  a few  areas  like 
aboriginal  education  that  may  have  been  aided  by  the  reforms,  a 
compulsory  work  experience  program,  and  overall  greater  variety 
in  course  selection,  I am  unable  to  recall  any  measurable 
improvements  in  B.C.’s  school  system  that  could  be  linked  to  the 
reforms. 

One  can  even  find  some  evidence  of  a decline  in  the  province’s 
learning  assessment  programs  (with  the  droll  acronym  of  PLAPs)  of 
different  subject  areas  that  measured  change  from  1989  to  1996. 
According  to  these,  the  changes  in  student  achievement  over  these 
years  were  mixed  in  reading  and  writing  and  math  and  negative  in 
science  and  social  studies;  that  is,  student  achievement  declined. 

No  PLAP  commentators  pointed  to  Legacy  for  Learners,  however, 
as  a reason;  it  was  just  irrelevant. 

If  institutionalized  change  and  long-term  improved  student 
achievement  are  criteria  of  successful  school  reform,  the  Legacy  for 
Learners  appears  to  have  had  no  legacy.  To  use  a Quebecois  idiom, 
“mon  chien  est  mort,”  meaning  British  Columbia  reformers  blew  it. 

Will  Quebec’s  Reform  Project 
Be  Different? 

There  are  similarities  between  Quebec  and  B.C.’s  reform  projects 
in  their  origin,  their  content,  and  their  implementation  program. 
Both  were  born  of  a government  task  force  after  public  debate, 
although  British  Columbia’s  report  had  the  more  monarchical  title 
of  the  Sullivan  Royal  Commission  Report  of  1989  while  Quebec’s 
1997  publication  had  a republican  flair:  Report  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Estates  General.  Quebec  was  especially  concerned  about  its 
high  drop-out  rate — an  MEQ  web  site  says  that  H0%  of  students  do 
not  complete  their  secondary  studies  by  the  age  of  18  in  a province 
where  students  graduate  after  Grade  11.  (Recently,  L’Actualite 
magazine  cited  Stats  Canada  to  say  that  this  high  rate  is  a myth  but 
that  is  worth  another  article.) 

Surprisingly,  both  seemed  to  attract  support  across  political  party 
lines.  B.C.’s  reform  began  with  the  right  wing  Social  Credit  party  but 


was  continued  by  the  NDP.  In  Quebec,  after  defeating  the  Parti 
Quebecois  the  Liberal  government  has  continued  to  support  the 
MEQ  reforms  as  it  moves  from  implementation  at  the  elementary 
level  to  the  middle  school  and  then  secondary. 

Quebec,  of  course,  has  had  recent  experience  of  radical 
educational  change.  It  was  only  in  the  1960s  that  the  government, 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  Tranquille,  established  a 
Ministry  of  Education  and  widened  services  and  opportunities  for 
all  Quebecers.  In  the  last  decade  Quebec  moved  from  the 
centuries  old  confessional  system  of  schooling,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  to  linguistic  school  boards,  English  and  French.  The  latest 
reform  is  also  far  reaching.  As  I read  the  MEQ’s  documents,  I am 
overwhelmed  by  their  ambitious  program  of  three  aims,  five  broad 
areas  of  learning,  nine  cross-curricular  competencies,  five  subject 
areas,  and  19  subject-specific  programs. 

The  latest  project  continues  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  1960s 
and  has  as  its  goal  “success  for  all”  with  no  lowering  of  standards. 
Like  B.C.’s  reforms  15  or  so  years  ago,  the  MEQ’s  planned  changes 
are  highly  progressive  and  reflect  recent  constructivist  and 
cognitivist  theories  of  learning.  The  student  outcomes,  or 
competencies  as  they  are  called,  include  co-operation,  critical 
thinking,  media  literacy  and  environmental  awareness,  among 
others.  I appreciate  especially  the  central  place  for  evaluation  and 
the  concept  of  evaluation  for  learning,  not  just  of  learning.  It  is  also 
considering  an  integrative  project  as  a compulsory  subject  as  part 
of  their  reforms. 

My  memory  of  Legacy  for  Learners  is  of  content  that  was 
different  from  the  MEQ  reforms  but  similarly  progressive:  very 
strong  support  for  aboriginal  education  including  self- 
determination  in  school  government  and  a call  to  include  the 
teachers’  union  closely  in  any  professional  development,  after 
several  years  of  conflict  between  it  and  the  government.  The 
pedagogical  content  particularly  stressed  curricular  integration  as 
does  the  MEQ  program  today. 

The  programs  of  implementation  have  similarities  too  but 
Quebec’s  seems,  albeit  from  my  limited  perspective  of  only  one 
year  at  an  elite  Montreal  school,  to  be  better  planned  than  the  B.C. 
implementation  of  the  1990s.  Both  provinces  sponsored  provincial 
conferences  and  hundreds,  maybe  thousands  of  school-based 
projects  and  grants  such  as  the  two  with  which  I was  involved.  Both 
produced  countless  other  accoutrements  of  change:  workshops, 
articles,  teaching  units,  and  in  the  case  of  Quebec’s  contemporary 
project,  web  sites.  One  area  where  the  MEQ  plan  appears  to  be 
better  is  its  development  of  a network  of  teacher/consultants  to 
support  the  reforms  and  its  “lead  schools,”  which  are  closely 
studied  by  the  MEQ  and  publicized  as  possible  models  for  others. 

With  a dozen  of  my  teaching  colleagues  we  visited  one  lead 
school,  a bilingual,  all-girls,  private  school  in  Notre-Dame-de-Grace 
to  discuss  with  teachers  and  their  principal  their  efforts  to 
implement  the  cross-curricular  competencies.  The  teachers  met 
regularly  in  teams  to  plan  units  with  the  guidance  of  an  outside 
consultant.  The  units  that  they  described  varied  from  a complex 
and  creative  integration  of  science,  math,  and  English  for  a science 
fair  to  a more  mundane  use  of  a story  to  begin  a unit  in  ethics.  The 
consultant  had  organized  the  units  on  a model  of  performance 
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Readers  of  Orbit  will  know  how  fragile 
and  complex  good  teaching  and 
curriculum  can  be. 


tasks  very  similar  to  Wiggins  and  McTighe’s  Teaching  for 
Understanding  and  the  critical  challenges  of  The  Critical  Thinking 
Consortium,  an  international  non-profit  association  that  promotes 
the  teaching  of  subject  matter  though  critical  thinking.  We  were 
impressed.  The  quality  of  the  units  was  uneven  but  the  direction, 
support,  and  enthusiasm  were  clear.  Subsequently,  our  own  school 
organized  next  year’s  middle  school  timetable  to  include  teachers 
from  varied  subject  areas  to  plan  cross-curricular  units,  planning 
that  had  been  previously  more  ad  hoc. 

God  and  the  Devil  Lie  in  the  Details 

Although  I am  excited  by  the  MEQ’s  proposals,  especially  when  B.C. 
seems  to  have  turned  towards  a more  centralized  accountability 
model  in  the  last  few  years,  and  hopeful  for  the  prospects  of 
successful  implementation,  there  are  some  worrying  similarities  to 
the  fade  and  fizzle  of  Legacy  for  Learners.  Readers  of  Orbit  will 
know  how  fragile  and  complex  good  teaching  and  curriculum  can 
be.  Successful  change  efforts  recognize  this  fragility  and  complexity 
and  avoid  simple  solutions.  I want  to  consider  the  example  of 
curricular  integration  that  features  so  prominently  in  both  B.C.  and 
Quebec’s  reform  programs  to  question  to  what  extent  the  MEQ  has 
a good  chance  of  success. 

In  both  B.C.  and  Quebec,  reformers  have  looked  to  integration  as 
a way  to  avoid  the  fragmentation  of  education  by  subject  areas  and 
as  a way  to  help  students  see  the  relevance  of  schooling.  In  British 
Columbia,  at  the  secondary  level  this  often  meant  combining 
subjects  such  as  math  and  science  or  English  and  social  studies  or, 
more  commonly  at  the  elementary  level,  the  teaching  of  thematic 
units  on  topics  like  patterns,  ancient  Egypt  or  exploration. 

Unfortunately,  according  to  Roland  Case  of  Simon  Fraser 
University,  the  fused  courses  were  often  integrated  in  name  only. 
Teachers  received  little  support  or  few  resources  to  do  otherwise. 
Moreover,  the  fusion  of  subjects  often  conflicted  with  the  teachers’ 
sense  of  professional  identity  and  with  their  professional 
autonomy.  Although  sustained  by  pockets  of  devoted  teachers, 


courses  that  fuse  disciplines  are  a rarity.  At  my  most  recent 
Vancouver  school,  no  interdisciplinary  courses  lasted  beyond 
three  years. 

Case’s  examination  of  Year  2000  documents  also  found  that  the 
thematic  units  were  seldom  integrated  in  a way  that  used  one 
activity  to  reinforce  the  knowledge  of  another.  He  sites  a ministry 
model  unit  on  forests  that  includes  making  paper,  writing  letters  to 
the  editor  about  environmental  issues,  reading  stories  of  Emily 
Carr,  dancing  to  the  Four  Seasons  by  Vivaldi,  and  so  on.  A very 
engaging  unit,  but  essentially  purposeless. 

What  is  promising  about  the  MEQ,  in  its  official  documents  at 
least,  is  that  it  conceptualizes  integrated  learning  differently.  It 
stresses  “vertical  integration,”  that  is,  links  from  one  grade  level 
to  another  as  well  as  “horizontal  integration”  that  makes  links 
between  subject  areas.  It  also  includes  “opening  the  schools  up  to 
the  world”  as  another  form  of  integration:  “integrating  schools  into 
their  environment  encourages  students  to  reflect  on  the  extent  to 
which  their  learning  is  useful  or  applicable  in  different  contexts.” 
For  teaching  the  cross-curricular  competencies  like  creativity  and 
critical  judgment  that  cut  across  disciplines,  the  MEQ  asks 
secondary  school  teachers  to  consider  how  best  they  can  teach 
them,  with  no  insistence  on  “fused”  courses,  nor  on  thematic  units. 

However,  if  the  initial  conceptualizing  avoids  the  woolliness  of 
Legacy  for  Learners,  there  is  still  much  in  Quebec’s  curricular 
competencies  that  is  vague  enough  to  lead  us  down  the  same  sad 
trail.  I have  seen  little  yet  in  the  way  of  exemplary  models  and 
detailed  case  studies  of  what  these  cross-curricular  competencies 
mean  in  practice.  There  are  clear  criteria  for  the  competencies  in 
government  documents  for  such  areas  as  communication,  co- 
operation, and  critical  judgment.  There  are  web  sites 
(http://www.qesnrecit.qc.ca/reform/wraa/forexample)  and  PDF 
files  and  a number  of  courses  and  consultants.  Above  all,  there  are 
the  lead  schools.  However,  apart  from  a few  areas  like  portfolio 
evaluation,  these  sources  do  not  give  careful  guidance  for  the  vast 
changes  that  are  expected  to  be  implemented  in  2005/06  at  the 
Middle  School.  Both  God  and  the  Devil  lie  in  the  details  and  the 
details  are  lacking. 

In  educational  reform  it  is  hard  for  me  to  overcome  the 
pessimism  that  comes  from  my  involvement  in  so  many  well- 
intentioned  failures.  There  are  so  many  ways  to  get  it  wrong  and  so 
few  to  get  it  right.  Nonetheless,  what  I see  and  read  about  the  MEQ 
reforms  makes  me  optimistic,  at  least  cautiously,  that  there  will  be 
the  positive  legacy  for  learners  in  Quebec  that  B.C.  never  saw.  O 
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his  article  reports  on  a study  conducted  over  two 
years  (2002-2004)  investigating  the  impact  of 
large-scale  educational  reform  in  Ontario — at  the 
student,  teacher,  and  school  administrator  levels. 

1.  To  what  extent  do  the  findings  in  this  study 
support  your  own  experiences  of  Secondary 
School  Reform  (SSR)? 

2.  What  are  your  feelings  about  SSR?  Your  students’? 


The  trend  in  large-scale  educational  reform  has  been  to  shift 
responsibility  for  change  to  local  school  administrators  and 
councils,  while  permitting  central  governments  to  retain  tight 
control  through  funding  constraints  and  prescribed  curricula  and 
assessment  schemes. 

Ontario  proves  to  be  an  illustrative  example  of  this  international 
trend.  Secondary  School  Reform  (SSR)  in  Ontario  was  introduced 
in  1997  as  part  of  a major  education  bill,  the  Education  Quality 
Improvement  Act.  The  reforms  were  to  be  phased  into  schools 
beginning  in  1997/98  with  Grade  7 students,  preparing  them  for 
the  new  high  school  program  that  they  would  encounter  in  1999. 
The  return  to  streaming  in  Grade  9,  the  introduction  of  the  new 
secondary  curriculum,  and  the  four-year  high  school  program  were 
to  be  phased  in  starting  in  1999,  with  full  implementation  in  place 
by  2002/03.  At  the  same  time,  the  government  released  a new 
funding  model  that  removed  taxation  for  education  from 
municipalities  and  positioned  it  in  the  provincial  purview; 
amalgamated  school  boards,  established  school  advisory  councils; 
mandated  the  amount  of  instructional  time  in  a teacher’s  day;  and 
set  average  class  size  in  districts  across  the  province.  This  context 
was  ideal  for  a study  of  school  change  that  considered  the  chain  of 
activity  that  occurs  between  policy  and  practice,  and  to  provide 
increased  understanding  of  what  happens  under  conditions  of 
mandated  reform. 


Method 

Five  schools  were  selected  in  each  of  two  large  districts  in  Ontario 
to  participate  in  the  study.  Data  were  collected  via  surveys  and 
group  interviews  with  students  and  teachers,  as  well  as  interviews 
with  administrator  teams.  The  surveys  were  designed  to  examine 
reported  SSR  and  school  and  classroom  practices,  school  structures, 
teacher  and  administrators’  personal  and  professional  lives, 
teacher-student  relationships,  student  success  in  school,  students’ 
engagement  with  their  school  and  with  their  own  learning,  and 
student  educational  and  career  aspirations.  The  interviews  allowed 
us  to  explore  the  implementation  and  impact  of  SSR  in  more  depth. 
Data  were  collected  during  the  spring  of  2002  (the  first  full  year  of 
implementation  of  SSR),  and  again  in  the  spring  of  2003. 

Student  Experiences  of  SSR 

Student  experiences  of  SSR  were  explored  through  an  in-depth 
qualitative  analysis  of  the  group  interviews  with  Grade  10  and  12 
students,  and  were  framed  by  statements  of  Ministry  of  Education 
documents. 

The  attention  to  the  impact  of  SSR  on  students  reflects  the 
position  of  the  researchers  that,  in  studies  of  the  implementation 
of  large-scale  education  reform,  the  voices  of  students  are  as 
important  as  those  of  school  administrators  and  teachers. 
Accordingly,  this  section  addresses  the  following  research  question: 
Four  years  into  SSR,  what  do  students  have  to  say  about  its 

“There’s  too  much  pressure  on  you... 

I’ve  seen  people  crack  under  the  pressure, 
[or] drop  out  of  school  because  they  don't 
want  to  deal  with  it,  because  there's  a lot 
of  stress.  I think,  as  a whole,  it's  like  a 
big  collision.” 
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“I  feel  that  there  is  all  this  that  I have 
to  do,  I’m  not  getting  it  done  and 
as  a teacher  I feel  like  I’m  slowly 
failing.” 


implementation  and  its  impacts  in  their  high  schools  and  on  their 
lives? 

Within  the  student  accounts  of  the  reforms  is  a recurring  and 
consistent  emphasis  on  the  main  features  of  the  SSR  design:  a 
shortened  high  school  program  and  the  new  curriculum. 

First,  students  were  very  concerned  about  the  implications  of  the 
restructuring  of  high  school  from  a five-year  program  to  a four-year 
program  and  the  creation  of  what  has  become  known  as  “the 
double  cohort.”  This  swell  of  graduates  doubled  the  pressure  on 
post-secondary  places  and  opportunities.  The  second  concern  was 
with  the  implementation  of  the  new  high  school  curriculum, 
perceived  by  most  participants  as  an  attempt  to  compress  or 
condense  five  years  of  school  into  four  with  unreasonable 
expectations.  The  third  and  perhaps  most  common  concern  among 
students  was  related  to  the  necessity  in  the  new  program  of  making 
crucial  decisions  for  the  future  very  early  in  one’s  high  school 
program  and  ensuring  appropriate  course  and  program  choices 
within  the  tighter  four-year  frame,  so  as  to  be  best  placed  to  finish 
high  school  and  to  move  on  to  post-secondary  opportunities.  In 
addition,  students  related  concerns  about  school  resources  and 
funding,  and  about  the  disruptions  in  their  education  that  have 
been  caused  by  labour  unrest  of  teachers  and  school  staff. 

The  students  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  how  they  were  feeling 
about  the  changes  and  to  describe  how  the  reforms  have  affected 
them.  Their  words  painted  a clear  picture  of  a great  deal  of 
confusion  and  disorganization;  they  provided  example  after 
example  of  the  difficulties  of  the  implementation  of  what,  in  their 
opinions,  were  poorly  conceived  or  failed  reform  initiatives;  they 
described  the  struggles  of  students  and  teachers  alike  in 
attempting  to  negotiate  these  changes;  and,  again  and  again,  they 
told  us  about  their  experiences  of  stress,  competition,  anxiety,  and 
frustration. 

Furthermore,  their  stories  expressed  how  crucial  their  high 
school  experiences  are  to  them;  how  they  value  their  educational 
opportunities  and  their  time  to  learn  and  to  grow,  and  how  they  are 
especially  concerned  with  how  high  school  might  prepare  them  for 
life  beyond  graduation.  Yet,  as  much  as  they  are  interested  in  the 
future,  they  are  also  concerned  that  what  occurs  here  and  now — in 
school  today — happens  in  a way  that  places  them  well  and  ready 
for  what  is  to  come  ahead.  Their  words  reflected  a very  strong 
sense  of  being  in  the  process  of  education.  And  within  the  spaces 
and  boundaries  that  defined  their  lives  in  high  school,  they  were 
particularly  uncomfortable  with  being  pressured,  limited,  or 
rushed. 


Teacher  Experiences  of  SSR 

Teacher  experiences  were  examined  through  a quantitative 
analysis  of  the  teacher  survey  and  the  findings  were  interpreted 
using  the  group  interview  data. 

The  analysis  of  teacher  experiences  shows  evidence  that,  in  the 
first  year,  teachers  did  re-appraise  their  beliefs  regarding  what 
schools  should  do  in  light  of  the  imposed  changes.  In  the  second 
year,  the  focus  shifted  from  the  purpose  of  school  in  general,  to  the 
impact  of  SSR  specifically.  But  as  teachers  were  considering  core 
beliefs  in  both  years,  their  emotional  well-being  was  affected  by  a 
negative  political  context.  This  combination  caused  a self- 
proclaimed  resistance  to  the  change.  The  analysis  suggests  that, 
when  reform  has  a negative  impact  on  teachers’  emotional  well- 
being, the  capacity  of  both  individuals  and  the  school  as  an 
organization  to  implement  change  is  also  negatively  affected. 

The  implementation  of  SSR,  which  was  characterized  repeatedly 
as  too  much  too  fast,  coupled  with  the  distrust  of  the  government’s 
intentions  created  a situation  where  teachers  resisted  the  changes. 
However,  teachers  reported  that,  for  the  most  part,  this  response 
was  a “quiet”’  or  private  kind  of  resistance,  realized  within 
individual  classrooms.  As  educational  experts  have  warned  in  the 
’80s  and  ’90s,  teachers  are  able  to  resist  within  the  confines  of 
school  structures  and  organization.  In  this  case,  the  legitimacy  of 
their  resistance  resided  in  their  perception  of  the  changes,  distrust 
of  the  reform  process,  and  experience  with  the  changes  in  their 
classrooms.  The  negative  personal  and  professional  impact  of  the 
changes  directly  influenced  how  teachers  saw  their  role  with 
respect  to  the  SSR,  how  they  approached  teaching,  and  how  they 
met  student  needs.  In  the  case  of  Ontario,  the  implementation  was 
imposed  in  a manner  that  hurt  teachers.  These  findings  show  that 
feelings  matter. 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


The  study  found  that  the  implementation  of 
Secondary  School  Reform  in  Ontario  (SSR)  had  the 
following  unintended  consequences: 


Getting  clear  on  what’s  important  for  young  people... 

1.  For  students. ..confusion,  disorganization,  and  stress 

2.  For  Teachers... a negative  professional  and  personal 
impact 

3.  For  Administrators... conflicted  at  best,  paralyzed  at 
worst 

These  findings  show  that  the  feelings  of  those  on  the 
front  lines  of  educational  reform  matter! 
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“It  seems  to  me  that  now  as  part  of 
management,  many  external  policies  or 
announcements  come  along  that  I have  to 
implement.  I’m  the  one  on  the  front  lines 
that  has  to  announce  them  to  the  staff. 
And  you  can  see  the  rage  in  teachers’ 
eyes  sometimes,  as  you  are  the  one  who 
is  delivering  this  message.” 

Administrator  Experiences  of  SSR  _____ 

Administrator  experiences  were  examined  through  a 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  focused  group  interviews  with  the 
school  leadership  teams. 

For  the  principals1  in  this  study,  the  role  they  are  expected  to 
play  is  as  much  a part  of  the  reform  agenda  as  the  reform  itself — 
that  is,  what  principals  identified  as  central  to  the  implementation 
of  SSR  policies  was  an  agenda  that  transforms  their  primary  job 
description  from  instructional  leader  to  site-based  manager. 

If  it  has  always  been  the  principal’s  role  to  mediate  the 


relationship  between  schools  and  the  outside  world,  the  “new 
normal”  put  the  principal,  “like  it  or  not,"2  squarely  at  the  helm  of 
the  reform  agenda.  Like  Alice  in  Labourland,3  principals  felt  caught 
in  a contractual  no  man’s  land  between  teacher  federations4  and 
board  directives.  As  site-based  administrators,  they  are  expected  to 
balance  budget  shortfalls  and  answer  to  students,  parents,  support 
staff,  teachers,  and  the  board.  On  all  levels,  the  principal  is  held 
accountable  for  student  achievement,  school  safety  and  the  moral 
tone  of  the  building.  For  many,  this  already  impossible  role  was 
complicated  by  a conflict  between  an  individual  sense  of  moral 
purpose  and  what  was  seen  as  a politically  and  fiscally  rooted 
reform  agenda.  Changing  expectations  left  some  feeling 
“handcuffed”  and  shackled  by  provincial  formulae  that  afforded 
no  measure  for  creative  or  site-based  solutions.  For  the  more 
cynical,  the  principal’s  role  was  reduced  to  puppetry;  instead  of 
facilitating  change,  administrators  were  expected  to  administer  the 
reform  agenda  like  a provincial  prescription  weighed,  measured, 
and  carefully  controlled  at  the  source. 

In  this  new  order  principals  have  to  reconcile  the  needs  of  the 
building  against  the  stipulations  of  the  teachers’  contract.  Beyond 
the  stress  of  interpersonal  dynamics,  principals  report  time  is 
wasted  in  an  accounting  of  contractual  minutes.  Administrative 
transcripts  revealed  a wary  sense  of  trepidation.  Principals  were 
mindful  of  the  potential  for  conflict,  “[of]  the  wedge  being  driven 
further,  so  you  end  up  with  ‘us’  vs.  ‘them.’”  Most  importantly, 
principals  were  concerned  about  how  this  relationship  interferes 
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with  the  real  business  of  schooling,  serving  the  students.  In 
addition  to  feeling  like  contractors,  they  felt  vulnerable  in  personal 
service  contracts  negotiated  between  their  fledgling  representative 
bodies  and  boards,  which  were  constrained  to  operate  by  fiscal 
formulae,  or  risk  a take-over  by  a provincially  appointed 
supervisor. 

Too  Much  Too  Fast 

While  all  the  groups  in  this  study  generally  agreed  that  educational 
change  was  necessary,  the  stress  of  a “too  much,  too  fast”  agenda 
left  students,  teachers  and  administrators  feeling  personally  and 
professionally  overwhelmed  by  the  demands  of  SSR.  While 
teachers  and  administrators  struggled  to  mediate  their  individual 
sense  of  moral  purpose  against  mandated  reforms,  students 
reported  feeling  they  had  to  surmount  the  rigours  of  a compressed 
and  inflexible  curriculum  or  they  alone  would  suffer  grave 
consequences  that  would  compromise  their  future. 

This  study  corroborates  other  research  that  shows  the 
implementation  of  major  reforms  is  complex  and  may  have 
unintended  consequences.  The  professionals  in  schools  are  facing 
serious  changes  and  feel  that  their  perceptions  and  knowledge  are 
not  being  valued.  But  it  is  those  “caught  in  the  crossfire,”  secondary 
school  students,  who  perhaps  most  poignantly  articulate  the 
realities  of  reform — the  impact  of  policy  on  practice  in  the 
corridors  and  classrooms  of  Ontario  secondary  schools.  O 

Note 

This  article  provides  a summary  of  key  ideas  from  papers 
delivered  at  a symposium  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Education  Research  Association  in  San  Diego,  2004.  The  research 
study,  Large-scale  reform:  Implications  for  teaching,  learning  and 
policy  is  funded  by  SSHRC,  Principal  investigator:  Lorna  Earl. 
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STUDENT  VOICES: 

Understanding  Their 

Patricia  Goldblatt 


This  article  highlights  the  experiences  of  secondary 
students  who  were  invited  to  share  their 
perceptions  of  teaching  and  learning.  Their  comments 
support  what  many  authors  in  this  Orbit  issue  claim, 
that  the  mile-wide,  inch-deep  curriculum  is  exacting 
a heavy  price  from  a whole  generation  of  learners. 

1.  When  in  doubt,  “Ask  the  client”  has  been 

considered  sound  advice  for  medical  doctors  and 
psychologists  for  decades.  Does  this  apply  to 
educators? 

2.  How  do  these  student  voices  characterize  the 
changes  in  Ontario’s  curriculum?  Are  they 
responding  to  the  official  curriculum,  or  to  the 
curriculum  as  taught  by  teachers? 


Nine  students  from  a large  urban  school  system  held  a 
discussion  last  summer  on  the  topics  of  students’ 
perceptions  of  learning,  school,  teaching,  and  curriculum.  The 
students:  an  athlete,  a student  with  a learning  disability;  an  arts- 
based  learner,  a school  activist,  recently  arrived  immigrants,  and 
both  applied  and  university  level  students.  The  discussion 
explored  standards  of  practice  for  the  teaching  profession,  and 
has  wider  implications  for  curriculum  reform.  The  discussion 
was  facilitated  by  an  experienced  secondary  teacher  who  had 
taught  most  of  the  students  present.  He  told  us  by  e-mail: 

“There  is  so  little  opportunity  for  students  to  actually  talk  together 
about  their  learning. . . what  they  see  as  important  in  terms  of  their 
own  education:  this  discussion  was  such  a rare  opportunity  because 
there  were  no  curriculum  expectations  for  two  and  a half  hours. 
Usually  discussions  in  the  classroom  haue  an  external 
focus/stimulus  and  so  student  insights  are  usually  a response  to  the 
issues  in  front  of  them.  In  other  words,  there  is  always  the  filter  of 
subject  material  at  hand. ..at  least  there  was  the  opportunity  for 
direct  access  to  their  thinking  on  themselves  as  learners." 


What  is  Teaching?  What  is  Learning? 

Not  surprisingly,  students  are  positioned  as  malleable,  caught  in 
the  midst  of  differing  concepts  of  good  education.  Reluctantly  the 
facilitator  describes  his  group  as  “lacking  in  imagination.”  The 
effects  of  curriculum  reform  on  students,  particularly  in  Ontario 
where  OAC  has  been  truncated,  are  revealed  in  the  following 
segments  of  interviews.  Readers  should  note  that  names  have 
been  changed  to  preserve  anonymity. 

Bob  : “When  you  think  of  the  word  ‘teacher’,  what 

(facilitator)  comes  to  mind?” 

John:  “Controlled  or  regulated. ..supervised...  everything 

running  smoothly.” 

Sean:  “Nice  tone  of  voice...” 

Anna:  “Clean  [environment]  for  better  concentration.” 

There  is  a feeling  of  factory  or  hospital  that  belies  the 
excitement  that  should  accompany  inquiry  and  the  joy  of  learning. 
Preoccupation  with  vast  amounts  of  material  reduced  to  single 
cipher  scores  may  close  down  a desire  to  think  creatively  and 
explore  unruly  concepts. 

Bob:  “What  does  it  means  to  be  learners?” 

Sean:  “I  think  it’s  important  to  be  focused  and  to 

concentrate...” 

Shareez:  “We  need  to  be  attentive  and  disciplined.” 

Anna:  “Sharing  views  and  learning  and  interacting  with 

other  classmates.” 

Franklin:  “I  like  to  listen  to  what’s  being  taught.” 

John:  “You  are  in  a very  structured  environment  like  a set 

curriculum.” 

Aron:  “...you  are  growing  up  because  most  of  us  spent 

the  majority  of  our  lives  in  school." 

Houdeh:  “You  basically  go  where  the  teacher  takes 

you  with  the  new  information.  It’s  really  up  to  the 
teacher.  I think  basically. ..What  I am 
doing  when  I am  learning  is  just  trying  to 
concentrate.” 
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Aron,  the  student  with  Asperger’s 
Syndrome,  longs  to  comprehend  the 
value  of  assignments  done  to  fulfill 
the  curriculum. 


The  classroom  environment  suggested  by  these  words  is  one  of 
conformity  and  control  that  “maintain[s]  order  and  work  effort... 
following  rules  or  respecting  authority”  (Brint  et  al.,  2001,  pp. 
173-175).  The  “set”  of  curriculum  is  fixed,  certainly  not  reflective  of 
negotiation  among  students,  teacher,  and  curriculum.  The  answers 
suggest  notions  of  technical  rationality  that  preclude  daydreaming 
or  discovery-oriented  inquiry:  childhood  preoccupations  that  led 
Einstein  to  ponder  the  dance  of  light  and  time;  and  Picasso  to 
anthropomorphize  numbers.  Into  which  timeslot  is  reasoning, 
complex  application,  problem  solving,  and  original  generation  of 
ideas  allocated? 

Anna  suggests  that  interaction  with  classmates  might  be  an 
opportunity  to  interpret  and  apprehend  curriculum  in  a 
meaningful  way.  In  contrast,  Houdeh  describes  curriculum  as 
teacher-centred;  the  student’s  role  is  to  receive  and 
“concentrate” — what  Alfie  Kohn  refers  to  as  “passive  receptacles.” 
Aron’s  reference  to  “growing  up”  in  this  context  mitigates  against 
the  notion  of  active,  curious  participation. 

Connecting  with  the  Curriculum 

Concern  about  the  difficulty  of  math  and  science  eclipses  all  other 
subject  areas: 

Sean:  “Like  we  have  mandatory  classes. ..like  math.  I will 

have  trouble  grasping  the  concepts,  and 
organizational  problems,  concentrating.” 

Madeleine:  “...chemistry...  the  teacher  wasn’t  getting  the 

message  across...  so  I didn’t  understand  the  subject 
and  I didn’t  like  it.” 

Aron:  “I  remember  in  Grade  9 or  10  science  doing  a 

brochure  or  something  for  an  element.  It  seemed 
so  hard  and  so  arduous. ..I  put  in  everything  I had. 

It  seemed  so  important.  But  looking  back,  it  was 
just  a brochure.  It  didn’t  really  do  anything.  Not 
that  it  shouldn’t  be  important.  But  teachers  should 
make  [us]  realize  that  high  school  isn’t  the  be  all 
end  all  of  your  life.  If  you  fail  in  high  school,  you 
don’t  fail  life.” 

Aron,  the  student  with  Asperger’s  Syndrome,  longs  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  assignments  done  to  fulfill  the 
curriculum:  a reasonable  request,  to  realize  the  connections 
between  assignments  and  assessments:  “The  potential  for 
fragmentation,  disconnection  and  discontinuity  is  high”  (Ball  & 
Cohen,  1999). 


Bob  contributes  to  Aron’s  “brochure”  story.  Students  have 
noticed  where  “the  brochures”  have  been  dumped  after  marks 
assigned,  recycling  them  for  other  classes.  Also  increasingly  noted 
by  English  teachers,  plagiarism  raises  questions  of  student  panic 
and  pressure  to  produce  and  succeed — the  necessity  of  ethical 
behaviour  in  a system  that  is  based  on  competitive  business 
models  of  winning. 

Teachers  expected  to  deliver  the  goods  become  role  models. 
With  demands  to  learn  new  curriculum,  to  be  leaders,  to  deal  with 
broken  photocopying  machines,  to  make  do  with  limited  resources, 
they  become  harried  and  hurried:  “...the  reforms  have  moved 
teacher  education  towards  accountability  for  delivering  the 
curriculum. ..or  implementing  curriculum  guidelines. ..which  do 
not  often  tell  us  a great  deal  about  the  quality  of  teaching"  (Forde  et 
al.,  2004). 

Lampert  notes  the  burgeoning  image  of  teacher  as  manager  that 
overpowers  notions  of  caregiver,  reflective  thinker  (1990).  Global 
educational  programs  increasingly  present  “neo-managerial” 
prototypes  that  also  measure  performance,  and  are  cost-effective 
with  replicable  end-results.  Instead  of  questioning  prescribed 
topics,  students  gobble  up  handouts,  striving  towards  high  scores, 
rewards  for  correct  answers. 

Although  Aron’s  thoughts  veer  towards  connecting  theory  and 
application,  other  students  focus  on  the  “classroom  beyond  the 
classroom”  for  sources  of  learning,  offering  “field  trips”  and 
“sociability  lessons...”.  The  sense  is  of  observer  and  of  “lessons” 
rather  than  engaging  and  meaningful  activities. 

Students  fear  that  time  away  from  classrooms  results  in  gaps 
in  their  knowledge  rather  than  connections  furthering 
understanding.  It  is  unlikely  there  are  sufficient  monies  for 
outside  enrichments,  or  time  to  depart  from  deadlines.  Self-study, 
or  pursuit  of  related  inquiry,  is  not  mentioned.  Only  Anna,  in  the 
applied  learning  stream,  contemplates  “learning  about  different 
cultures,  politics,  and  everyday  events  that  occur  around  the 
world.”  She  evokes  Dewey’s  notion  that  education  beckons  in 
untraditional  venues. 

John:  “I  thought  that  being  a learner  inside  the  classroom 

and  outside  the  classroom  very  much  go  hand-in- 
hand.  I think  that  one  can’t  really  exist  without  the 
other.  In  the  classroom,  you  kind  of  learn  like  the 
foundations  stuff.  But  outside  the  classroom,  you 
learn  how  to  apply  it. ..I  found  a quote  from  a book 
somewhere.  I think  it  was  Mark  Twain.  He  said,  ‘I 
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have  never  let  my  schooling  interfere  with  my 
education.’  So  I think  that  learning  outside  of  the 
classroom  is  just  as  important  as  learning  inside  the 
classroom  like  life  lessons.” 

John  envisages  “outside  the  classroom”  as  the  locus  for 
application  of  what  is  taught  in  school,  yet  perhaps  his 
reference  to  Twain  has  sparked  an  understanding  beyond 
mere  application. 


Relationships  with  Teachers 

Matters  Most  of  All 

Appreciative  of  teachers’  willingness  to  work  with  them  through 
curriculum  challenges,  students  speak  about  relationships  with 
teachers,  using  expressions  like  “communicating  and  talking  with 
you. ..being  on  your  side. ..and  really  just  being  there  for  you.” 
Unlike  the  machine  that  controls,  manages,  and  communicates  in 
the  classroom,  this  image  of  teacher  resembles  a cane  that 
provides  support.  Students  emphasize  “humour”  as  well  as 


OSSTF  - OISE/UT  RESEARCH  PROFILE 
Fabrizio  Antonelli,  PhD  Candidate,  OISE/UT 

Improving  Student  Success  in 
Applied  Level  Courses 

Research  Partners 

Fabrizio  Antonelli,  Rosemary  Clark,  and  Doug  Little  of  the  Ontario 
Secondary  School  Teachers’  Federation  (OSSTF),  under  the  guidance 
of  Dr.  David  Livingstone  (director  of  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Education  and  Work,  OISE/UT),  Dr.  Harry  Smaller  (York  University), 
and  Dr.  Robert  Macmillan  (University  of  Western  Ontario),  carried 
out  a research  project  on  the  obstacles  to  applied  level  learning  in 
Ontario’s  secondary  schools.  The  project  concluded  in  October  of 
2004  with  the  results  presented  at  the  November,  2004  OSSTE  Stars 
and  Beyond:  Helping  Students  and  Staff  at  Risk  conference. 


Methodology 

Obstacles  to  applied  level  learning  vary  from  class  to  class,  school  to 
school,  and  region  to  region.  Therefore,  it  was  important  to  sample 
across  Ontario  making  sure  a variety  of  regions  and  schools  were 
represented  in  the  sample  set.  Over  2,100  OSSTF  members  (1,600 
teachers  and  500  support  staff  workers)  were  mailed  a survey  in  late 
April.  The  survey  consisted  of  a questionnaire  portion  that  asked 
respondents  to  provide  background  information  on  their  teaching 
experiences,  their  current  course  loads,  and  an  assessment  of 
potential  obstacles  to  applied  level  learning.  As  well,  respondents 
were  asked  to  provide  written  feedback  on  possible  solutions  to  the 
obstacles  faced  by  applied  level  students.  The  data  were  collected  at 
the  end  of  the  2003/2004  school  year,  with  the  analysis  taking  place 
in  the  summer  of  2004. 

Findings 

The  key  finding  of  the  study  is  the  way  the  class  size  at  the  applied 
level  impacts  upon  other  potential  obstacles  to  learning.  For 
example,  many  of  the  respondents  link  the  behavioural  problems 
exhibited  by  students  as  a relation  to  the  number  of  students  in  the 
classroom.  Teachers  often  cited  that  large  class  sizes  would  impede 
upon  opportunities  for  one-on-one  learning  in  the  applied  stream.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  teachers  surveyed,  this  causes  many  students  to 
become  frustrated  with  the  task  at  hand  and  in  the  end  become  a 
behavioural  concern  for  the  teacher.  Large  class  sizes  also  compound 
the  problems  associated  with  teaching  students  who  vary  in  their 
academic  abilities.  A regression  analysis  pointed  to  a relationship 


between  class  size  and  pass  rates  for  the  applied  level  track.  As  class 
sizes  increase  in  the  applied  level  track,  pass  rates  for  those  classes 
decline.  As  well,  the  location  of  the  school  plays  a role  in  the  pass 
rates  for  applied  level  students  with  urban  or  inner  city  schools 
suffering  from  a lower  class  pass  rate. 

Although  large  class  sizes  seemed  to  pose  the  largest  threat  to 
applied  level  learning,  other  notable  obstacles  surfaced  during  the 
study.  A lack  of  support  staff,  support  from  parents,  a lack  of 
preparation  in  elementary  schools  and  a lack  of  available  resources 
designed  for  applied  level  courses  also  posed  as  an  obstacle  to 
applied  level  learning. 

Recommendations 

Class  sizes  in  Grades  9 and  10  applied  level  courses  should  be 
reduced  to  allow  for  more  one-on-one  support  for  students  who 
need  the  time  and  help  from  teachers.  If  class  sizes  are  not  reduced, 
then  the  educational  support  a teacher  receives,  through  either 
school  support  programs  or  in-class  educational  assistants,  should 
be  increased  to  allow  teachers  greater  opportunity  to  work  with 
students  on  an  individual  basis. 

All  applied  level  courses  should  be  reviewed  and  rewritten 
immediately.  Many  of  the  courses  at  the  applied  level,  in  particular 
math,  science,  and  English,  do  not  reflect  the  needs  ol  applied  level 
students,  nor  do  they  engage  applied  students  in  a practical  and 
relevant  manner. 

The  high  failure  rates  in  the  applied  stream  point  towards  a need 
for  reform  that  can  no  longer  be  ignored.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
listen  to  those  who  work  closely  with  the  curriculum  and  experience 
on  a daily  basis  its  shortcomings  and  faults,  and  implement  their 
recommendations  for  applied  student  success. 

For  more  information: 

http://www.osstf.on.ca/www/issues/briefs/appliedtoapplause.pdf 
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welcoming, “qualities  that  convey  human  dimensions.”  Madeleine 
contributes,  “I  didn’t  like  going  to  class.  I didn’t  put  as  much  effort 
into  my  work.  So  I got  help  with  another  teacher.  And  she  kind  of 
put  just  a different  voice  or  different  perspective  on  it...l  began  to 
understand.” 

Extending  his  thinking  that  “...you  have  to  go  along. ..you  have  to 
be  open  to  new  and  different  things,”  Aron  constructs  further  by 
extrapolating,  “You  are  a part  of  a circle  because  you  are  the  reason 
for  the  teacher:  the  teacher  has  got  reason  for  you.  Without  you, 
there  would  not  be  a teacher.  Without  a teacher,  you  would  not  be 
a learner.”  Articulating  this  child-centred  stance,  Aron  reveals  a 
non-hierarchical  approach  that  suggests  reciprocity  between 
teacher  and  student. 

What  Role  for  Parents? 

A recent  Educational  Researcher  article  focuses  on  parental  desire 
to  understand  what  [students]  ought  to  be  doing  together  in  the 
classroom  (Calabrese  et  al,  2004).  To  participate  in  their  children’s 
education,  parents  learn  what  key  policies  guide  school  reform 
locally  and  province-wide.  Shareez  confirms,  “I  have  to  say  my 
family  was  a major  factor. ..because  they  were  encouraging.  I think 
that  you  feel  from  family  that  everybody  is  studious  and  you  care 
about  studying.”  She  adds  that  Canada  is  the  fourth  country  in 
which  she  has  experienced  the  educational  system,  adding  “I  find 
it  different  in  the  way  I was  receiving  information...”  Madeleine 
concurs,  “...there  are  other  students  who  are  going  through  the 
same  things  with  teachers  and  with  family.  I just  learned  that  they 
are  coming  out  of  it  with  help  from  others." 

Parents,  too,  must  discover  ways  to  be  “part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
school”  (Calabrese  et  al.,  2004),  not  just  givers  or  receivers  of  the 
school’s  curricula.  Conscious  of  negotiating  dynamic,  interactive 
roles,  becoming  more  than  attendees  on  Parent  Nights,  parents  and 
guardians  attempt  to  shape  their  children’s  educational 
relationships  and  practices.  They  learn  how  the  system  works  and 
from  where  to  draw  support:  focused  inquiry  that  affects  rights  in 
the  classroom.  Parents  who  feel  culturally  marginalized  by 
ethnicity,  education,  finances,  and  job-orientation,  struggle  to  be 
equal  players  in  the  system. 


Franklin’s  Plea 

Stressing  that  schools  should  educate  for  judgment,  critical  thinking, 
meaningful  literacy,  collaboration,  and  public  service,  Eisner  (2004) 
asserts  that  “accountability  is  wider  than  measurement  and  more 
sensitive  to  nuances  that  count.”  To  be  accountable  requires  a 
radically  different  view  of  where  we  [now]  look  to  find  out  how  well 
students  are  learning.  The  major  lessons  of  schooling  manifest 
themselves  outside  the  context  of  schools.  The  primary  aim  of 
education  is  not  to  enable  students  to  do  well  in  school,  but  to  help 
them  do  well  in  the  lives  they  lead  outside  of  school. 

The  students  interviewed  here  pondered  many  topics,  all 
curriculum-related.  Houdeh  perhaps  speaks  for  all  of  them,  “I  find 
that  there  are  a lot  of  people  who  share  the  same  experiences  as 
me.  I also  found  this  conversation  very  caring  and  very  productive. 

I found  it  caring  in  a way  that  they  [Bob]  care  about  our  opinions, 
and  they  are  trying  to  use  them  to  implement  new  standards.  So,  I 
am  happy  that  our  voices  are  heard.” 

Franklin  also  begins  to  affirm,  “I  think  I am. ..making  connections 
between  the  stuff  that  I have  already  learned.  Maybe  I am  making 
connections  on  how  I am  using  that  knowledge  in  the  future. ..and 
you  make  a connection  with  how  you  are  going  to  use  it.” 

Franklin:  “I  will  get  one  assignment  to  do,  and  that  is  fine.  But  I 
will  start  getting  more  and  more,  and  they  pile  up.  And  I will  never 
end  up  getting  them  all  done.  I have  all  these  half-completed 
assignments...” 

It  is  the  frustration  of  Franklin’s  final  comment  that  will  continue 
to  haunt  curriculum  reform.  O 
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A Parent’s  Perspective  on 
Secondary  School  Reform 


Cathy  Dandy 


aS 


It  needs  to  be  stated  clearly — parents  are  education 
experts.  They  are  capable  of  offering  up  sound 
criticism  of  the  current  public  education  system  in 
Ontario.  This  article,  by  parent  activist  Cathy  Dandy, 
outlines  the  painful  legacy  of  Ontario’s  Secondary 
School  Reform  (SSR).  When  a high  school  student  is 
struggling,  parents  can  either  pay  for  tutoring  or  try 
to  find  help  within  a system  that  has  less  and  less 
time  and  resources.  And,  as  the  author  urges,  they 
can  work  for  positive  change! 

1 . What  roles  should  parents  play  in  shaping 
curriculum  reform? 

2.  How  can  secondary  schools  work  with  parents  in 
productive  ways? 


Parents  are  often  reticent  about  claiming  that  they  have  expertise 
concerning  public  education.  Yet  they  spend  years  shepherding 
their  children  through  the  system,  monitoring  their  varied  abilities, 
wading  through  homework,  talking  to  teachers,  begging  for 
resources,  networking  with  other  parents,  reading  up  on  how  to 
help  their  children  succeed,  working  to  understand  recent  complex 
changes,  and  yet  they  downplay  their  experience. 

It  needs  to  be  stated  clearly — parents  are  education  experts. 
They  are  capable  of  offering  up  sound  criticism  of  the  current 
public  education  system  in  Ontario.  Furthermore,  the  former 
Conservative  government’s  radical  changes  provoked  parents  to 
get  organized  and  become  grounded  in  education  policy,  finance, 
curriculum,  and  politics.  It  has  been  a painful  and  reluctant  lesson 
for  us  but  it  has  enhanced  our  ability  to  play  a role  in  working  for  a 
better  public  education  system. 

Much  criticism  of  the  recent  debate  on  has  centred  on  the  belief 
that  there  is  too  much  politics  in  education.  But  education, 
particularly  secondary  school  education,  has  always  been  political. 
The  goals,  the  regulations,  and  the  resources  are  determined  and 
controlled  by  people  with  a particular  pedagogy  or  ideology. 


Cracks  in  the  System 

Secondary  School  Reform  (SSR)  implemented  in  Ontario  in  the  late 
1990s  epitomized  a narrow  political  approach — simply,  money  in, 
product  out.  The  then  Conservative  government  based  its 
curriculum  reforms  on  the  premise  that  public  education  should  be 
“competitive”  and  therefore  all  results  should  be  measurable  to 
ensure  value.  “Competitive”  meant  anything  from  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  the  curriculum  to  testing  teachers.  The  centrepiece  of 
their  reform  was  the  emphasis  on  province-wide  standardized 
testing. 

The  ability  of  the  government  to  “sell”  this  reform  relied  on  the 
rhetoric  of  “back  to  basics”  and  “time  to  set  standards.”  While  their 
approach  to  education  has  run  its  course,  the  curriculum  left  in 
place  is  having  a negative  impact  on  many  of  Ontario’s  secondary 
school  students.  Reduced  course  selection,  elimination  of  basic 
level  courses,  curriculum  that  is  geared  towards  encouraging 
retention  of  facts  without  analysis,  lack  of  time  to  work  through 
concepts,  and  emphasis  on  testing  has  left  Ontario’s  students 
struggling  to  succeed. 

At  the  time  the  new  curriculum  was  being  introduced,  the 
government  also  was  drastically  reducing  education  spending  and 
looking  at  funding  private  schools  to  support  the  competitive 
model.  It  was  not  just  curriculum  reform,  it  was  an  education 
reform  that  worked  with  a different  set  of  assumptions  about 

Reduced  course  selection,  elimination  of 
basic  level  courses,  curriculum  that  is 
geared  towards  encouraging  retention  of 
facts  without  analysis,  lack  of  time  to 
work  through  concepts,  and  emphasis  on 
testing  has  left  Ontario’s  students 
struggling  to  succeed. 
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The  focus  on  testing  has  meant  the 
kids  spend  their  time  memorizing 
facts  for  tests... 


public  education.  It  meant  that  students  had  to  do  more  with  less. 
The  cracks  in  the  system  quickly  became  obvious  to  parents. 

Restricted,  Disconnected,  and  Bored 

Krin  Zook  has  a daughter  in  one  of  Toronto’s  high  schools  and  she 
spoke  to  me  about  the  new  secondary  school  curriculum  and  its 
effect  of  narrowing  the  options  for  students.  “My  daughter  is  a 
successful  student  but  she  and  her  friends  have  become  restricted 
in  what  they  think  they  can  do,”  she  stated.  “The  focus  on  testing 
has  meant  the  kids  spend  their  time  memorizing  facts  for  tests. 
There  is  less  exposure  to  literature,  music  and  other  important 
areas  of  learning.  With  the  curriculum  packed  full  of  content  it 
becomes  difficult  for  teachers  to  adapt  to  the  interests  and  learning 
styles  of  the  students.  Kids  can  become  restricted,  disconnected,  or 
bored.” 

This  assessment  is  borne  out  in  the  anecdotal  comments  coming 
out  of  OISE/UT  and  York  University.  One  of  my  professors  at 
OISE/UT  observed  that  the  new  focus  on  volume  of  facts  and  the 
resulting  speedy  coverage  of  subjects  is  creating  a generation  of 
shallow  thinkers.  Other  professors  have  told  me  that  when  the 
double  cohort  entered  university  last  year,  they  were  warned  that 
the  graduates  of  the  new  curriculum  were  not  as  well  prepared  to 
be  critical  thinkers.  (A  few  schools  in  Toronto  actively  promote  a 
five-year  program  to  ensure  that  students  have  more  time  and 
more  opportunity  to  take  a range  of  interesting  electives.  This 
allows  students  one  more  year  of  maturation  and  broadens  their 
course  options  and  opportunities  for  success.) 

Students  Can’t  Do  the  Math 

But  the  problem  that  parents  give  voice  to  the  most  is  the  issue  of 
the  math  curriculum.  Consistently,  parents  talk  about  the  terrible 
difficulty  their  children  have  in  Grade  9 and  10  math.  Those  who 
learn  in  the  academic  math  stream  are  usually  being  tutored  and 
the  rest  of  the  students  work  in  the  applied  stream  where  a high 
percentage  flounder  and  fail.  The  results  of  the  standardized  tests 
in  Grade  9 math  continue  to  demonstrate  that  students  face  serious 
difficulties  in  high  school  math. 

“Success  in  math  increasingly  occurs  because  parents  pay  for 
tutoring  services,”  stated  Kathryn  Blackett,  mother  of  three 
children.  “Clearly  that  means  that  privilege  plays  in  a role  in 
whether  your  child  succeeds  or  not.”  Indeed,  tutoring  services  have 
flourished  over  the  past  five  years  and  the  Liberal  party  monitored 
this  growth  when  in  opposition. 

Blackett  went  on  to  say  that  one  of  the  academic  high  schools  in 
Toronto  had  only  45%  of  the  Grade  9 class  passing  academic  math 
last  year.  My  son’s  high  school  had  only  13  students  left  in  Grade  12 


academic  math  by  the  end  of  the  year  due  to  the  extremely  difficult 
curriculum.  Parents  have  realized  what  many  academics  have 
determined — the  curriculum’s  level  of  difficulty  exceeds  the 
students’  ability  to  learn  it.  Some  parents  and  educators  speculate 
that  many  students  have  not  sufficiently  developed  physiologically 
to  understand  the  theoretical  concepts.  They  actually  can’t  do 
the  math. 

Drop-out  Rates  are  Climbing 

This  has  caused  great  angst  for  parents  and  students  alike.  This 
problem  is  exacerbated  by  the  loss  of  “basic”  curriculum  courses 
and  the  reduced  access  to  technical  subjects.  Students  who  may 
have  succeeded  in  a more  practical  math  or  math-related  subject 
are  being  streamed  out  of  real  options  in  high  school  and  beyond. 
For  years  Ontario  had  maintained  a low  drop-out  rate  but  now  a 
growing  number  of  parents  are  finding  that  their  children  are 
unable  to  keep  up  and  pass  high  school  courses.  The  result  is  that 
drop-out  rates  are  climbing. 

Another  major  stumbling  block  to  student  success  is  the  Grade 
10  literacy  test.  Students  in  the  special  education  program,  English 
as  a Second  Language  students,  and  students  with  limited  access  to 
the  literacy  program  are  at  a disadvantage.  Some  parents  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  the  new  curriculum  is  extremely 
Eurocentric  and  further  hampers  the  ability  of  some  students  to 
engage  with  the  curriculum  and  the  test.  And,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  math  curriculum,  the  radical  cuts  to  education  funding 
have  meant  larger  class  sizes,  fewer  ESL  teachers,  huge  wait-lists 
for  special  education  students  and  a reduced  opportunity  to 
succeed. 

Students  in  high  school  should  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
successful  learners  through  broad-based  curriculum  and  properly- 
resourced  teaching,  not  through  mock  certificates. 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


A CALL  TO  ACTION 

The  Liberal  government  of  Ontario  has  an 
opportunity  to  broaden  the  politics  of  education  and 
to  create  an  inclusive  curriculum.  All  students  must 
be  allowed  equity  of  opportunity  through  a broad- 
based  curriculum  that  engages  them,  that  speaks  to 
their  understanding  of  the  world,  and  their 
experience  in  it.  Curriculum  is  not  about  setting 
artificial  standards  but  developing  goals,  strategies, 
and  new  ways  of  delivery  that  meet  the  learning 
needs  of  students  while  engaging  them  in  the  society 
in  which  they  live. 
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PULL  OUT 


PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


USING  "APPRECIATIVE  INQUIRY"  TO  STUDY 
SECONDARY  CURRICULUM  REFORM  AND  BEYOND 


John  Myers  and  Karen  Sheppard 


We  invite  you  to  explore  curriculum  reform  and  other  issues  introduced  in  this  Orbit  magazine,  Vol.  35,  No.  1 , 
with  a different  strategy,  perhaps  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  a different  mindset,”  called  “Appreciative  Inquiry.” 
Appreciative  Inquiry  can  work  in  practice  using  the  “4-D”  model: 

1  Discover — People  talk  to  one  another,  often  via  structured  interviews,  to  discover  the  times  when  the  organization  is  at  its  best. 
These  stories  are  told  as  richly  as  possible.  Sometimes  new  possibilities  previously  overlooked  are  seen. 

2  Dream — The  dream  phase  is  often  run  as  a large-group  conference  where  people  are  encouraged  to  envision  the  organization  as 
if  the  peak  moments  discovered  in  the  “discover”  phase  were  the  norm  rather  than  exceptional.  Our  motto  here  is  not  “Why?” 
but  “Why  not?”. 

3  Design — A small  team  is  empowered  to  go  away  and  design  ways  of  creating  the  organization  dreamed  in  the  conference(s). 

4  Deliver — The  final  phase  is  to  implement  the  changes. 


In  1940,  when  Britain  seemed  close  to  defeat,  Winston  Churchill  awakened  a self-concept  in  the  nation  that  had  been  dormant  for 
some  time.  “His  optimism,  even  in  Britain’s  darkest  moment,  came  not  from  a Pollyanna-like  sense  that  ‘everything  was  just  fine,’  but 
from  a conviction  that  was  born  from  what  he,  like  few  others,  could  actually  see  in  his  country”  (see  Cooperrider  at 
http:/ / www.new-paradigm.co.uk/ Appreciative.htm).  Churchill  worked  towards  a preferred  reality. 


In  education,  we  sometimes  see  only  the  negatives — cutbacks,  public  criticism,  and  unworkable  government  policy.  We  need  instead 
to  work  towards  “a  preferred  reality.”  We  need  to  focus  on  what’s  best  about  our  schools  and  build  from  there.  Appreciate  Inquiry  is 
designed  to  guide  this  process: 


mm 

Appreciating  & Valuing:  the  Best  of  “What  Is” 
Envisioning:  “What  Might  Be” 

Dialoguing:  “What  Should  Be” 

Innovating:  “What  Will  Be” 


For  more  information  about  Appreciative  Inquiry  visit 

http://www.new-paradigm.co.uk/Appredative.htm 


JOHN  MYERS  is  a curriculum  instructor  at  OISE/UT. 
He  is  the  guest  editor  of  Secondary  Curriculum 
Reform  and  Beyond,  Orbit,  Vol.  35.  No.  1 (2005). 
He  was  guest  editor,  with  Sandy  Folk,  of 
Curriculum  Reform,  JK-8,  Orbit,  Vol.  33,  No.  4. 


KAREN  SHEPPARD  is  an  instructor  in  the  Initial 
Teacher  Education  Program  at  OISE/UT,  a 
secondary  school  teacher  seconded  from  the 
Durham  District  School  Board,  and  a certified 
“Tribes”  trainer. 


OUR  CURRICULUM  IMPLEMENTATION  CHALLENGE 

Principals,  Curriculum  Leaders,  Curriculum  Consultants,  and/or  Policy  Makers 


PURPOSE 

PARTICIPANTS 

TIME 


To  identify  the  challenges  of  building  a viable  and  meaningful  curriculum  in  your  jurisdiction 
School  departments;  in-school,  district,  or  provincial  curriculum  leaders 
Two  sessions  of  7 5 minutes 


Chart  paper  and  markers 

Copies  of  “The  Challenge  of  Secondary  Curriculum  Reform”  by  Charles  Ungerleider,  (Orbit,  Vol.  35,  No.  1). 
Gap  Analysis/Action  Plan  Chart 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Reading  Charles  Ungerleider ’s  article  may  initially  focus  attention  on  the  negative.  Yet  we  can  shift  our  orientation  a bit 
by  using  a Gap  Analysis  Chart  in  which  the  focus  is  on  action.  Arrange  participants  in  triads;  preferably  mix  curriculum 
leaders  by  departments  unless  the  analysis  is  done  at  the  school  department  level. 

2.  In  doing  the  analysis,  staff  should  focus  on  getting  the  “biggest  bang  for  their  buck”;  that  is,  they  should  prioritize  their 
action  steps  so  that  they  can  begin  their  work  in  an  area  of  most  likely  success.  The  second  session  might  concentrate  on 
the  last  two  columns  while  revisiting  the  first  two  columns  to  check  perceptions. 

3.  The  other  activities  in  the  pull-out  offer  strategies  for  realizing  the  goals  in  this  activity. 


GAP  ANALYSIS/ACTION  PLAN  CHART 


WHERE  WE  ARE  WHERE  WE  WANT  HOW  CAN  WE  HOW  WILL  WE  KNOW 

TO  BE  GET  THERE  WE  ARE  PROGRESSING 

TOWARDS  OUR  GOAL? 


MEANINGFUL — To  what  extent  does  our  curriculum 
enable  students  to  connect  what  they  learn  in 
class  with  their  lives  outside  of  school? 


CHALLENGING — To  what  extent  are  our  students 
challenged  by  the  curriculum  to  reach  beyond 
previous  boundaries  in  knowledge  and  experience? 


STIMULATING — To  what  extent  does  our  curriculum 
stimulate  students’  curiosity,  prompting  them  to 
want  to  know  more? 


DEMANDING — To  what  extent  does  our  curriculum 
require  students  to  think  deeply,  to  invest  mental 
effort  in  their  learning? 

1 . Take  the  Action  Plan  to  the  staff  either  through  departments  or  at  a staff  meeting  for  the  whole  school  or  school 
district;  work  on  achieving  consensus  before  attempting  implementation. 


SUPPORTING  CURRICULUM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Principals,  Curriculum  Leaders,  Curriculum  Consultants 


PURPOSE 


To  identify  what  the  leadership  team  is  already  doing  well  with  teachers  to  support  curriculum  and  envisioning 
what  might  be  done,  to  create  a viable  action  plan 


PARTICIPANTS 


In-school  curriculum  leaders  and/ or  the  administrative  team 


TIME 


75  minutes 


Chart  paper  and  markers,  graphic  organizer 

Copies  of“The  Principal’s  Role:Ten  Commandments”  by  Lauren  Wilson,  (Orbit,  Vol.  55,  No.  1). 
Round  Robin,  Jigsaw,  Appreciative  Inquiry 


1.  Arrange  participants  in  triads;  preferably  mix  curriculum  leaders  by  departments.  In  these  home  groups,  use  a Round 
Robin  structure  to  have  each  member  quickly  list  one  way  in  which  curriculum  implementation  is  currentlv  supported 
in  the  school. 


2.  Indicate  that  they  will  likely  find  their  ideas  are  supported  in  the  article  written  by  Lauren  Wilson,  a former  teacher  and 
curriculum  consultant,  now  a principal.  This  session  will  generate  ideas  that  maximize  what  the  school’s  leadership  team 
is  doing  to  support  ongoing  curriculum  implementation. 

3.  Rearrange  participants  in  expert  groups,  with  the  article  commandments  grouped  as  follows: 

Person  # 1 : Maximizing  Teacher  Strengths — Commandments  # 1 , 5 , 10 

Person  #2:  Maximizing  Professional  Development — Commandments  #2, 3, 7, 8 

Person  #3:  Maximizing  People  as  Resources — Commandments  # 4,6,9 

Have  participants  read  their  assigned  sections  and  highlight  key  ideas  directly  on  the  handout.  Next,  on  chart  paper,  have 
them  brainstorm  ideas  for  the  first  two  stages  of  appreciative  inquiry: 

1 . Discover:  What  is  already  done  that  supports  this? 

2.  Dream:  What  might  be  done  that  supports  this? 


5.  Have  the  expert  groups  return  to  their  home  groups  and  report  their  findings.  Next,  have  the  home  groups  decide  on 
the  three  most  viable  commandments  to  complete  the  last  two  stages  of  appreciative  inquiry,  using  this  graphic 
organizer: 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

3.  DESIGN:  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE 
TO  SUPPORT  THIS? 

H.  DELIVER:  WHAT  WILL  BE  DONE 
TO  SUPPORT  THIS? 

1st:  Support  & Encourage  your  Teachers. 

2nd:  Find  & Share  Good  Ideas  & Information. 

3rd:  Fund  resources  & Professional  Development. 

Hth 

Stay  Informed  & In  Touch.  Do  your  Homework. 

5th 

Empathize.  Remember. 

6th 

Foster  School-Community  Links. 

7th 

Make  time  for  Curriculum. 

8th 

Be  Passionate.  Communicate  your  Beliefs. 

9th 

Know  your  People. 

10th:  Foster  Collaboration  among  Teachers. 

6.  Have  each  base  team  report  its  top  design /delivery  proposal  to  the  whole  group.  Finally,  have  the  whole  group 
determine,  through  consensus,  the  top  three  or  four  proposals  that  will  form  the  basis  of  an  Action  Plan,  based  on 
feasibility  criteria  that  are  mutually  agreeable. 


FOLLOW-UP  (OPTIONAL):  1 . Take  the  Action  Plan  to  the  staff,  either  through  departments,  or  at  a staff  meeting  for  a whole  school  vote  before 

implementation 


jSSSSBE^  SUPPORTING  CURRICULUM  IMPLEMENTATION 

Led  b School  Community  Councils 


PURPOSE 

To  clarify  perspectives  among  members  of  the  school  community  and  find  common  ground  from  which  to  build  support 
for  action. 

PARTICIPANTS 

School  community  council 

TIME 

75  minutes 

PREPARATION 

Chart  paper  and  markers 

Copies  of  “A  Parent’s  Perspective  on  Secondary  School  Curriculum  Reform”  by  Cathy  Dandy,  (Orbit,  Vol.  35,  No.  1). 

ACTIVITY 

Pairs  discuss  and  record 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Arrange  participants  in  pairs,  if  possible  with  school  representative  and  a community  representative. 

2.  By  reading  Cathy  Dandy’s  article,  participants  in  this  session  will  generate  ideas  that  maximize  what  the  school’s 
leadership  team  is  doing  to  support  ongoing  curriculum  implementation. 

3.  Have  pairs  read  the  article  and  highlight  key  ideas  directly  on  the  handout.  The  questions  in  the  sidebar  suggest  a focus 
for  highlighting  and  discussing;  namely,  how  can  parents  and  the  rest  of  the  school  community  work  together  in 
productive  ways  for  the  benefit  of  students? 

4.  Next,  on  chart  paper,  have  participants  brainstorm  ideas  for  the  first  two  stages  of  appreciative  inquiry: 

1 . Discover:  What  is  already  done  that  supports  this? 

2.  Dream:  What  might  be  done  that  supports  this? 

FOLLOW-UP  (OPTIONAL):  Take  the  Action  Plan  to  the  full  parent  council  and/or  to  a staff  meeting  for  a whole  school  consensus  before 

implementation 


ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES: 

Gibbs,  J.  (2001).  Tribes:  Discovering  gifts  in  middle  school.  California:  Center  Source. 

Hall,  J.,  & Hammond,  S.  What  Is  Appreciative  Inquiry?  http:/ /lib  1 .store.vip.sc5.yahoo.com/lib/thinbook/whatisai.pdfAccessed  30  June  2003. 


What  is  it  we  want  from  our  secondary 
schools?  What  shall  we  emphasize  and 
what  shall  we  leave  for  other  institutions 
to  address  or  for  students  to  explore  on 
their  own? 


Why  is  the  Program  So  Narrow?  

Parents  are  bewildered  as  to  why  the  public  education  system  has 
become  so  narrow.  They  understand  the  need  for  standards  and 
accountability  but  believe  this  should  not  result  in  reducing 
options  and  creating  a situation  that  causes  many  of  our  youth  to 
feel  inferior.  The  loss  of  music  and  physical  education  programs, 
technical  and  family  studies  courses,  and  diverse  arts  and  co- 
operative opportunities  compounds  the  disconnection  that 
students  feel  and  the  lack  of  success  created  by  a difficult  core 
curriculum  and  strong  emphasis  on  testing. 

Parents  only  have  a few  options  when  their  high  school  child  is 
struggling.  They  can  pay  for  tutoring  or  they  can  try  to  find  help 
within  a system  that  has  less  and  less  time  and  resources  to  guide 
the  parent  and  student  to  the  necessary  solution.  Because  helping 
a struggling  high  school  student  is  a complex  affair,  parents  and 
students  must  have  a range  of  supports  available  to  them.  Yet 
supports  such  as  guidance  counsellors,  mental  health 
professionals,  and  good  school  administrators  have  been  eroded, 
and  schools  often  have  lost  the  capacity  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
behaviour  that  inevitably  arises  when  a teenager  is  struggling 
academically  and  experiences  frustration,  ultimately  becoming 
disconnected  from  the  system. 


What  Needs  to  be  Done 

The  current  situation  necessitates  that  all  education  stakeholders 
re-examine  the  relationship  between  curriculum  and  the  students 
it  is  supposed  to  serve.  The  pressure  to  do  this  is  coming  from 
parents  as  they  continue  to  feel  frustrated  by  the  failure  of  those 
inside  the  system  to  provide  the  curriculum,  the  resources,  and  the 
relationships  that  support  students.  Parents  and  students  need  to 
play  a role  in  changing  the  curriculum  and  the  funding  of 
curriculum  supports  so  that  the  system  goes  beyond  just  teaching 
to  a standard  to  guaranteeing  that  students  learn. 

While  this  reassessment  takes  place,  the  Liberal  government 
needs  to  reduce  the  volume  of  course  content,  increase  course 
options  and  expand  opportunities  to  succeed.  Class  sizes  must  be 
smaller  at  the  secondary  school  level  to  allow  more  teacher  time 
and  energy  for  individual  students.  This  is  one  of  the  key  ways  to 
engage  youth  and  keep  them  interested  and  successful.  Principal 
and  teacher  training  must  also  be  re-examined  to  accommodate  the 
increasingly  diverse  needs  of  youth. 

Students  today  are  exposed  to  a broader  cultural  viewpoint.  The 
narrow,  measurement-based  system  in  schools  reinforces  the 
notion  that  their  school  experience  is  completely  disconnected 
from  the  society  in  which  they  live.  In  many  cases,  students  believe 
they  learn  nothing  that  makes  them  useful  and  find  no  connection 
between  the  curriculum  and  their  work,  the  arts,  or  social  and  civic 
life.  This  can  leave  them  scarcely  engaged  in  the  world  they  will 
enter  in  just  a few  short  years. 

Parents  are  the  best  advocates  for  an  improved  curriculum 
because  they  can  bear  witness  to  the  effects  of  the  current  system. 
They  are  responsible  for  their  child’s  well-being,  including  mental 
development,  and  know  that  an  improved  curriculum  would  result 
in  young  citizens  who  have  a core  foundation  of  knowledge,  an 
awareness  of  their  potential,  and  the  tools  to  continue  on  the  path 
of  learning,  work,  and  citizenship.  Q 


CATHY  DANDY  is  an  education  advocate  with  the 
Toronto  Parent  Network.  She  has  spent  the  last 
nine  years  working  to  inform  and  mobilize 
parents  to  defend  and  improve  their  schools. 
Speaking,  writing,  and  studying  on  the  issues 
affecting  Toronto’s  public  schools  is  a passion. 

Cathy  has  three  children  in  the  system  and  works  as 
a consultant. 
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CURRICULUM  AT  THE  CROSSROADS: 


A Response  for  Struggling  Students 


Carlos  Sousa 


Recent  research  on  Ontario  secondary  schools  has 
created  a compelling  case  that  we  need  to  do 
things  differently,  especially  for  applied  level  students 
who  are  headed  to  the  workplace  rather  than  to 
college  or  university  post  graduation.  The  Toronto 
Catholic  District  School  Board  is  launching  an 
ambitious  new  program  this  February  that  holds 
great  promise  for  these  students  who  desperately 
need  a work  transition  program. 

1.  What  factors  in  your  school  account  for  high 
drop-out  rates  in  the  applied  stream? 

2.  Which  aspects  of  the  FAST  FORWARD  program 
do  you  think  will  make  the  biggest  impact? 

3.  What  indicators  would  tell  your  school 
community  that  you  are  having  success? 


In  the  secondary  school  panel,  we  are  now  in  a position  to 
fundamentally  and  significantly  alter  the  way  schools  are 
organized,  the  way  timetables  are  developed,  the  way  curriculum 
is  delivered,  and  the  way  we  see  our  roles  as  we  attempt  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  our  students.  (This  moment  in  education  has  been 
created  by  an  emerging  consensus  around  issues  and  directions  by 
teachers,  schools,  and  school  districts,  supported  by  sound 
research.) 

In  an  effort  to  improve  student  achievement  and  increase 
graduation  rates,  the  Toronto  Catholic  District  School  Board  has 
embarked  on  a process  of  system  re-organization  to  promote  a “full 
service”  delivery  model  with  schools  and  programs  organized  into 
clusters  and  magnets;  it  has  introduced  a wide  range  of  supports 
and  programs  that  foster  greater  levels  of  student  success  in 
Grades  9 and  10;  and  it  is  developing,  for  implementation  in 
February  2005,  its  FAST  FORWARD  program — an  ambitious 
approach  to  programming  for  students  who  have  the  workplace  as 


their  post-secondary  destination.  While  all  of  these  activities  are 
worthy  of  further  discussion,  it  is  the  FAST  FORWARD  program  that 
is  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Compelling  Case  for  Change 

FAST  FORWARD  was  borne  of  the  knowledge  that  some  students’ 
needs  were  not  being  addressed  by  traditional  curriculum  delivery 
practices.  This  was  especially  true  for  the  large  group  of  students 
who  were  making  transitions  to  the  workplace  immediately  upon 
leaving  high  school.  Senior  staff,  resources  teachers,  and  staff  in 
the  secondary  schools  were  acutely  aware  of  the  need  to  revisit 
practices  in  light  of  information  on  student  achievement  and 
graduation  rates.  Most  notably,  the  release  of  seminal  documents 
created  a sense  of  urgency:  the  Double  Cohort  Study  (Phase  II  and 
III  Reports),  A Successful  Pathway  for  AH  Students:  Final  Report  of 
the  At-risk  Working  Group,  and  Building  Pathways  to  Success:  Final 
Report  of  the  Program  Pathways  for  Students  At  Risk  Work  Group. 
The  body  of  data  made  a compelling  case  for  change. 

In  October  2002,  the  Ministry  of  Education  released  the  results 
of  the  Double  Cohort  Study  (Phase  II  Report).  Authored  by 
researcher  and  educator  Dr.  Alan  King,  this  report  documented 
and  analyzed  many  topics  of  interest  to  parents,  educators  and 
policy-makers,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  extent  to  which  many 
secondary  school  students  were  experiencing  difficulty  meeting 
graduation  requirements  under  Ontario  Secondary  Schools,  1999. 

Dr.  King  reported  that  almost  40% 
of  all  students  failed  to  earn  the  full 
complement  of  16  credits  by  the  end  of 
Grade  10,  a figure  that  rose  to  65%  when 
considering  only  those  students  studying 
at  the  applied  level. 
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Clearly,  and  notwithstanding  the  scale 
and  scope  of  the  challenge,  a viable 
“workplace  option”  must  be  developed 
for  Ontario  students. 


Among  other  findings,  Dr.  King  reported  that  almost  40%  of  all 
students  failed  to  earn  the  full  complement  of  16  credits  by  the  end 
of  Grade  10  (p.  91),  a figure  that  rose  to  65%  when  considering  only 
those  students  studying  at  the  applied  level.  More  shocking  was 
the  fact  that  fully  25%  of  students  studying  at  the  applied  level 
earned  12  or  fewer  credits  by  the  end  of  Grade  10  (p.  93).  These 
credit  accumulation  data  are  of  special  interest  to  all  education 
stakeholders  since  they  have  a high  correlation  to  drop-out  rates 
which  then  present  students  with  numerous  challenges  as  they 
attempt  to  make  successful  transitions  to  the  workforce.  But  the 
challenges  and  factors  affecting  the  transition  experiences  of 
workplace-destined  students  are  not  limited  to  their  achievement 
in  Grades  9 and  10. 

In  his  Double  Cohort  Study  (Phase  III  Report)  released  in 
October  2003,  Dr.  King  documents  that  “workplace”  designated 
courses  are  offered  in  far  fewer  numbers  and  at  far  fewer  schools 
than  are  courses  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  university-  and 
college-destined  students.  Furthermore,  he  goes  on  to  illustrate 
how  relatively  low  enrolments  in  these  courses  cause  school 
administrators  to  cancel  them  outright  or,  in  some  cases,  to  mix  and 
merge  programs.  Predictably,  the  result  is  that  students  are 
deprived  of  important  learning  experiences  that  would  otherwise 
have  improved  their  chances  of  making  seamless  transitions  to 
employment.  This  lack  of  access  to  relevant  courses  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that,  in  technological  studies,  “very  few 
schools  have  the  full  range  of  facilities”  (p.  95). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  low  enrolment  in  “workplace”  courses  is 
attributable  to  early  credit  loss  that  forces  students  to  “reach  back” 
for  credits,  but  it  is  also  the  result  of  student  biases.  The  vast 
majority  of  secondary  school  students  state  that  their  intended 
post-secondary  destination  is  university  or  college,  with  only  11.7% 
and  14%  of  students  in  Grades  11  and  12,  respectively,  indicating 
that  the  workplace  was  their  intended  post-secondary  destination. 
(Phase  III  Report,  p.  53)  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  these 
aspirations  are  moulded  by  a cultural  bias  that  positions  university 
and  college  as  the  only  viable  post-secondary  destinations. 

Clearly,  and  notwithstanding  the  scale  and  scope  of  the 
challenge,  a viable  “workplace  option”  must  be  developed  for 
Ontario  students. 

Taken  together,  early  credit  loss,  the  lack  of  relevant  and 
appropriate  programs,  and  a cultural  bias  towards  university  and 
college  destinations  represent  considerable  challenges  for  students 
and  educators  alike.  In  fact,  Dr.  King  projected  that  “students  in  the 
Reorganized  Program  are  progressing  in  such  a way  that  will 
produce  a graduation  rate  of  approximately  62%  at  the  end  of  four 
years  and  a dropout  rate  of  about  25%”  (Phase  III  Report,  p.74). 


Clearly,  and  notwithstanding  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  challenge,  a 
viable  “workplace  option”  must  be  developed  for  Ontario  students. 
For  this  to  happen,  schools  and  boards  will  have  to  respond  in  ways 
that:  enable  greater  levels  of  student  success  in  Grades  9 and  10; 
and,  provide  a greater  range  of  viable  and  credible  programs  and 
options  in  the  senior  grades.  Furthermore,  in  order  for  this 
“workplace  option”  to  receive  widespread  endorsement,  educators 
will  have  to  lead  the  movement  to  “re-imagine”  what  schools  can  be 
and  to  re-define  “successful  outcomes.”  The  challenges  that 
confront  educators  in  this  respect  are  only  matched  by  the 
tremendous  opportunity  for  significant,  systemic  and  lasting 
change. ..which  brings  us  back  to  FAST  FORWARD. 

The  Fast  Forward  Program 

Whereas  work  had  already  begun  on  the  development  of  the  FAST 
FORWARD  template,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  release  of  key 
publications,  highlighting  the  extent  to  which  many  students  were 
having  difficulty  meeting  graduation  requirements,  has  sharpened 
the  focus.  Collectively,  and  with  direction  provided  in  Ontario 
Secondary  Schools,  Grade  9-12  Program  and  Diploma 
Requirements,  1999,  including  recent  policy  changes  that  ushered 
in  new  supports,  these  publications  provide  a “reality  check”  as 
well  as  a call  to  action.  In  this  respect,  they  continue  to  provide  all 
education  stakeholders  with  both  a microscope  to  analyze  and 
debate  current  practices,  structures  and  traditions  as  well  as  a 
telescope,  one  with  which  we  can  look  far  into  the  distance  to  plan 
effectively  for  the  improvement  journey. 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSROOMS 

FAST  FORWARD  is  both  a template  and  a call  to 

action  for  students  who. . . 

• Plan  to  move  directly  from  secondary  school  to  the 
workplace  with  limited  opportunities  for  formal 
apprenticeship  training 

• May  be  challenged  to  earn  30  credits 

• May  be  challenged  to  meet  the  literacy  standard  for 
graduation 

• Will  benefit  from  experiential  learning 
opportunities  and  skills-based  programming 
including  life  skills,  essential  skills,  technical  and 
employability  skills 

What  is  your  school  system  doing? 
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To  the  extent  that  FAST  FORWARD 
signals  a departure  from  traditional 
program  development  models,  much  of 
the  credit  goes  to  its  focus  on  the 
connection  between  the  workplace 
“essential  skills”  and  the 
Ontario  curriculum. 


Building  Pathways  to  Success:  Final  Report  of  the  Program 
Pathways  for  Students  At  Risk  Work  Group  reminds  educators  that 
effective  school-work  transition  programs  must  have  a focused  and 
clearly  articulated  profile  of  the  student  and  that  “a  one-size,  one- 
approach  strategy”  will  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  (p.  32). 
As  such,  schools  are  called  to  develop  a range  of  effective  and 
innovative  programs  and  supports,  all  of  which  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  earn  credits  to  meet  diploma 
requirements  while  also  preparing  them  to  proceed  directly  to 
employment  or  self-employment  (OSS,  Section  7.4.3).  Recognized 
provincially  as  “Pathways  to  Employability,”  FAST  FORWARD  is  one 
such  program  and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  TCDSB’s  response  to 
the  challenge  of  school-work  transition  pathways  programming. 

FAST  FORWARD  is  a curriculum  delivery  model  that  prepares 
students  to  make  successful  transitions  to  the  workplace.  It  has 
been  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who: 

• Plan  to  move  directly  from  secondary  school  to  the  workplace 
with  limited  opportunities  for  formal  apprenticeship  training 

• May  be  challenged  to  earn  30  credits 

• May  be  challenged  to  meet  the  literacy  standard  for  graduation 

• Will  benefit  from  experiential  learning  opportunities  and  skills- 
based  programming  including  life  skills,  essential  skills, 
technical  and  employability  skills 

The  TCDSB  has  assigned  a full-time  project  leader  to  work 
collaboratively  with  a team  of  nine  Pathways  Leaders,  one  each 
from  the  nine  pilot  sites.  Together,  this  team  will  develop  the  full 
range  of  program  components,  including  marketing,  curriculum 
resources,  professional  development,  and  experiential  learning 
and  certification  opportunities  for  students.  FAST  FORWARD  links 
the  Ontario  curriculum  to  authentic  workplace  skills  and  tasks  and, 
in  so  doing,  creates  program  pathways  that  are  intentional  and 
strategic.  The  program  focuses  on  skill  development  and  skill- 
mastery  and  includes  the  following  components: 

• Promotes  and  supports  a variety  of  program  types — Ontario 
Secondary  School  (OSSD)  Diploma,  Ontario  Secondary  School 
Certificate,  Certificate  of  Accomplishment,  and/or  the  acquisition 
of  employability  skill  sets 

• Provides  prescriptive  4-,  4.5-,  or  5-year  school-work  transition 
programs  pathways  that  make  use  of  multiple  OSS  supports, 


including  substitutions  for  compulsory  courses,  locally 
developed  compulsory  courses,  and  robust  and  graduated 
experiential  learning  opportunities 

• Is  endorsed  by  industry  partners  and  provides  opportunities  for 
students  to  earn  a variety  of  industry-recognized  certifications 

• Makes  use  of  “essential  skills”  and  original  employer  research  to 
provide  opportunities  for  skills  development  in  “workplace 
literacy”  and  “workplace  numeracy” 

To  the  extent  that  FAST  FORWARD  signals  a departure  from 
traditional  program  development  models,  much  of  the  credit  goes 
to  its  focus  on  the  connection  between  the  workplace  “essential 
skills”  and  the  Ontario  curriculum.  As  identified  by  the  federal 
Ministry  of  Human  Resources  and  Skills  Development  Canada,  the 
“essential  skills”  are  those  that  enable  people  to  do  their  work. 
These  skills  are  used  to  varying  degrees  in  virtually  all  occupations; 
they  are  not  the  technical  skills  required  by  specific  occupations. 
For  example,  people  in  all  types  of  jobs  need  to  be  able  to  read,  to 
make  decisions,  and  to  solve  problems.  Students  also  need  to 
develop  these  general  skills  for  use  in  everyday  life  and  for  lifelong 
learning.  These  skills  include: 

• reading 

• oral  communication 

• scheduling,  budgeting,  and  accounting  math 

• writing 

• use  of  computers 

• measurement  and  calculation  math 

• document  use 

• money  math 

• numerical  estimation 

• data  analysis 

• decision  making 

• job  task  planning 

• problem  solving 


FASr^  I 

FORWARD  FAST  FORWARD  is  a Ministry  of 

Your  Future  is  Waiting  Education-sponsored  initiative. 

The  initial  research  and 

development  work  was  conducted  by  representatives  from  a 
consortium  of  boards — namely,  the  Toronto  Catholic  District 
School  Board,  the  Limestone  District  School  Board,  the 
Thames  Valley  District  School  Board,  the  District  School  Board 
of  Niagara,  and  the  Waterloo  Region  District  School  Board 
who  acted  as  the  lead  board.  The  consortium  created  a 
process  and  template  for  school-work  transition  program 
development,  and  individual  boards  are  at  varying  stages  of 
program  implementation. 
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In  the  years  to  come... it  is  hoped  that  all 
school  boards  will  gauge  their  success  by 
the  extent  to  which  all  students  make 
successful  transitions  to  the  post- 
secondary destination  of  their  choice. 


Through  original  employer  research,  the  FAST  FORWARD 
development  team  has  identified  workplace  materials  and 
activities  and  they  have  embedded  these  into  curriculum 
resources  for  staff  and  students.  These  resources  enable  students 
to  meet  curriculum  expectations  and  earn  credits  towards 
graduation  at  the  same  time  that  they  engage  in  authentic 
workplace  and  industry-specific  applications;  for  example,  the  use 
of  industry-specific  invoices,  memos,  work  orders,  purchase 
requisitions,  or  manuals  to  meet  expectations  from  English, 
mathematics,  business  studies,  and/or  technological  education 
courses  and  prepare  for  the  transition  to  employment  in  that 
industry. 

FAST  FORWARD  also  provides  another  value-added  feature — 
the  opportunity  for  students  to  earn  industry-recognized 
certification.  In  almost  all  cases,  this  certification  is  industry-driven 
and  standards-based,  which  is  to  say  that  the  program  has  been 
developed  and  validated  by  industry  and  that  students  need  to 
possess  and  demonstrate  a great  deal  of  knowledge  and  a wide 
range  of  skills  in  order  to  be  “certified.” 

For  example,  within  a course  that  forms  a part  of  the  “pathway” 

(a  collection  of  courses)  that  leads  to  both  a high  school  graduation 
diploma  and  entry-level  employment  within  the  tourism  industry, 
students  may  earn  “Service  Excellence”  certification  after 
demonstrating  their  knowledge  and  understanding  of  exemplary 
customer  service  practices.  “Service  Excellence”  is  a provincially- 
recognized  standard  developed  by  the  Ontario  Tourism  Education 
Corporation  and  recognized  throughout  the  tourism  industry.  For 
students  in  the  FAST  FORWARD  program,  these  industry-based 
credentials  represent  a significant  competitive  advantage  as  they 
attempt  to  secure  employment.  When  coupled  with  hundreds  of 
hours  of  practical  experience  in  the  classroom  and  at  a co- 
operative education  placement(s),  this  certification  has 
tremendous  currency  with  employers  since  it  serves  as  evidence  of 
the  relevance,  practicality  and  applicability  of  the  student’s 
learning  experiences. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  significant  undertakings  in  organizations  of 
any  size,  changes  in  one  dimension  force  changes  in  others. 
Therefore,  it  should  not  surprise  anyone  that  this  shift  to  the  FAST 
FORWARD  model  has  necessitated  significant  investments  by  the 


TCDSB  in  the  areas  of  technological  renewal,  system  re- 
organization and  professional  development. 

Re-thinking  Long-Standing  Practices 

Education  stakeholders  have  been  invited  to  re-visit  and  re-think 
long-standing  practices,  traditions,  and  assumptions  as  well  as 
their  dialogues  and  discourses.  At  the  same  time,  they  have  been 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  re-examine  what  it  means  to  be  a 
school,  a school  community,  a teacher,  and  a learner.  And  lastly, 
they  have  been  provided  with  the  tools  and  support  to  develop 
new,  innovative,  and  effective  supports  and  programs  for  students 
who  will  pursue  employment  immediately  upon  leaving  high 
school. 

The  TCDSB  has  responded  to  the  call  for  the  development  of  a 
viable  “workplace  option”  through  its  FAST  FORWARD  program. 
The  approach  is  designed  specifically  to  improve  students’ 
chances  for  early  success,  to  expand  the  range  of  options  for 
students,  and  to  offer  programs  that  students  and  their  families 
regard  as  valuable,  credible,  and  dignified.  In  clear,  deliberate  and 
unmistakable  ways,  FAST  FORWARD  signals  to  the  education 
community  that  the  TCDSB  recognizes  and  values  the  workplace  as 
an  honourable  and  viable  post-secondary  destination  for  students. 
In  the  years  to  come,  rather  than  focusing  on  the  number  of 
students  who  pursue  university  or  college  studies,  it  is  hoped  that 
all  school  boards  will  gauge  their  success  by  the  extent  to  which  all 
students  make  successful  transitions  to  the  post-secondary 
destination  of  their  choice.  El 
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EMPHASIS  ON  CAREERS: 

Whose  Needs?  At  What  Price? 

Laura  Pinto 


New  policy  requires  that  as  early  as  Grade  7, 
students  in  Ontario  begin  career  planning. 
Virtually  all  secondary  school  courses  contain 
“career-focused”  expectations.  Each  subject’s  policy 
document  contains  a section  that  explains  the  career 
impacts  of  that  area  of  study,  and  suggests  ways  to 
incorporate  a career  focus  into  instruction.  But  this 
career  focus  is  typically  narrow  and  even  elitist, 
raising  serious  questions  about  equity  and 
inclusiveness. 

• How  helpful  is  the  Ministry  policy  on  career 
education  for  all  students,  especially  those 
unlikely  to  attend  post-secondary  institutions? 

• What  purposes  and  values  of  education  are 
being  served  by  this  policy? 


Career  Expectations  in  the 

Secondary  School  Curriculum 

Choices  Into  Action:  Guidance  and  Career  Education  Program  Policy 
for  Ontario  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  is  an  overarching 
policy  document  created  to  describe  “the  purpose  and  importance 
of  Ontario’s  guidance  and  career  education  program,  its  content, 
and  its  unique  approach  to  teaching  and  learning”  for  students  in 
Grades  1-12.  No  similar  document  existed  in  the  previous 
curriculum  policy. 

The  policy  document  identifies  three  areas  of  learning  for 
students: 

1.  Student  development 

2.  Interpersonal  development 

3.  Career  development 


document  also  identifies  roles  and  responsibilities  for  teachers 
and  principals,  including  a “teacher  advisor  program”  for  all 
students  in  Grades  7-12  in  which  teachers  are  matched  with 
groups  of  students  and  engage  in  activities  such  as  reviewing 
report  cards,  time  management,  and  career  exploration.  A section 
of  this  policy  document  is  dedicated  to  career  exploration 
activities.  This  section  advises  “principals  and  teachers  must 
ensure  that  students  in  these  grades  have  access  to  a broad  range 
of  career  exploration  activities,  including  opportunities  not  known 
to  them.” 

The  Ontario  Curriculum,  Grades  11  and  12  and  The  Ontario 
Curriculum,  Grades  9 and  10  outline  learning  expectations  for 
secondary  school  courses.  Each  subject  area  policy  contains  a 
section  entitled  Some  Considerations  for  Program  Planning  specific 
to  that  subject  area.  Interestingly,  though  the  subheadings  vary 
slightly  from  subject  to  subject,  each  one  contains  a subsection 
titled  “career  education”  describing  how  that  subject  is  tied  to 
careers,  and  suggesting  strategies  for  incorporating  career 
education  into  the  courses  that  relate  to  that  subject.  Career- 
focused  learning  expectations  that  appear  in  the  Ontario 
curriculum  follow  a relatively  consistent  pattern. 

The  majority  require  students  to: 

• identify,  describe,  or  compare  career  opportunities  in  a given 
field; 

• identify  skills  required  for  careers  in  a given  field;  and/or 

• identify  or  describe  skills  obtained  in  the  course  or  needed  by 
the  student  for  a particular  career. 

In  some  cases,  expectations  require  students  to  investigate 
employment  trends,  create  portfolios,  create  resumes  or  letters,  or 
prepare  for  job  interviews.  In  short,  the  career-focused 

...the  career-focused  expectations  focus 
on  preparing  students  for  relatively 
traditional  roles  with  an  emphasis  on 


Specific  competencies  in  each  of  these  areas  of  learning  are  private  Sector  practices, 

identified  for  students  in  Grades  1-6,  7 and  8,  and  9-12.  The  
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expectations  focus  on  preparing  students  for  relatively  traditional 
roles  with  an  emphasis  on  private  sector  practices. 

The  proportion  of  career-focused  expectations  varies  from 
course  to  course.  For  instance,  the  majority  of  expectations  for 
Career  Studies,  Grade  10,  Open  (GLC20),  a compulsory  course  for 
all  Ontario  secondary  school  students,  are  career-focused  (for 
obvious  reasons);  most  business  studies  courses  contain 
approximately  one-fifth  career-focused  expectations,  while  arts 
courses  (e.g.,  dance,  dramatic  arts,  music,  etc.)  contain  a handful  of 
career-focused  expectations.  Those  courses  that  are  coded  as 
“workplace”  in  the  Grade  11/12  destination-based  streaming  model 
tend  to  have  greater  emphasis  on  the  workplace,  while  “university” 
coded  courses  are  more  focused  on  preparation  for  further  study 
(though  they  do  incorporate  a career  component).  However,  given 
the  accountability  of  teachers  to  meet  the  stated  expectations, 
coupled  with  the  all-encompassing  scope  of  Choices  Into  Action, 
Ontario  students  are  certain  to  engage  in  career  exploration  on  an 
ongoing  basis  throughout  their  education.  When  coupled  with 
Ontario’s  accountability  policies  that  require  teachers  to  assess  all 
expectations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  students  will  be  engaged  in 
career  education  from  an  early  age,  and  this  will  increase  as  they 
progress  through  secondary  school. 

Why  Careers? — ___ — — 

Since  formal  schooling  has  existed,  people  have  debated  its 
purpose.  Whose  needs  should  education  serve,  individuals  or 
society?  What  should  be  the  primary  focus?  How  do  we  strike  an 
optimal  balance  among  multiple  purposes  and  multiple  needs? 
Who  decides? 

Leading  up  to  SSR,  the  Ontario  Secondary  Schools  Detailed 
Discussion  Document  (1998)  discussed  several  purposes  of 
education  were  discussed  — ranging  from  preparation  for  the 
workforce,  to  developing  the  student  as  an  individual  and  a 
citizen.  This  document  stated  the  following: 

"Education  serves  two  important  roles.  One  is  to  provide 
young  people  with  the  skills,  knowledge  and  work  habits  they 
need  to  find  or  create  gainful  and  satisfying  employment, 
pursue  their  post-secondary  goals,  and  to  be  independent, 
productive,  and  contributing  members  of  society.  The  second 
role  is  to  help  students  fulfill  their  personal  potential,  develop 
life  skills,  ‘learn  to  learn,’  build  self-esteem,  develop  interests 
and  integrity,  and  ‘become  good  citizens.’  For  Ontario’s 
secondary  education  system  and  its  students  to  succeed,  the 
two  roles  must  be  balanced.” 

However,  the  release  of  SSR  revealed  that  the  “problems”  to  be 
solved  by  education  would  focus  more  on  workplace  preparation. 
The  Ministry  of  Education  (2000)  articulated  three  “issues”  that 
would  be  “overcome”  by  the  new  curriculum: 

1.  Restrictive  courses  that  limited  students’  opportunities  based 
on  level  of  difficulty 

2.  Previous  courses  limited  future  options 

3.  Students  were  not  “properly  prepared  for  the  workforce” 


...33%  of  Canadians  thought  the  purpose 
of  education  should  be  to  help  students 
prepare  for  work,  23%  thought  schools 
should  focus  on  promoting  citizenship 
and  character-building,  and  only  1 7% 
thought  the  most  important  purpose  is 
to  encourage  intellectual  growth  and  a 
desire  for  learning. 


Consistent  with  careers  as  an  educational  priority,  a national  poll 
released  around  the  time  of  SSR  revealed  that  33%  of  Canadians 
thought  the  purpose  of  education  should  be  to  help  students 
prepare  for  work,  23%  thought  schools  should  focus  on  promoting 
citizenship  and  character-building,  and  only  17%  thought  the  most 
important  purpose  is  to  encourage  intellectual  growth  and  a desire 
for  learning  (Smyth,  2001).  This  phenomenon  is  far  too  complicated 
to  discuss  here,  though  according  to  Reich  (2000),  as  the  income 
gap  widens  between  lower-  and  higher-paid  jobs,  parents  and 
students  are  more  concerned  with  education  that  will  lead  to 
employment,  and  especially  lucrative  careers  (either  directly  or 
through  post-secondary  education).  This,  he  explains,  is  because 
the  stakes  are  much  higher — in  the  1960s,  the  wage  disparity 
between  a teacher  and  a lawyer  was  not  as  great,  and  as  a result, 
career  decisions  early  in  life  were  not  as  crucial  financially  as  they 
are  today. 

Consequences  for  Students 

An  analysis  of  Ontario’s  policy  reveals  three  important 
consequences  stemming  from  emphasis  on  careers  in  the 
curriculum. 

First,  engaging  in  career  exploration  beginning  in  elementary 
school  and  continuing  through  graduation  sends  the  message  that 
students’  prospects  are  limited  to  certain  roles  and  jobs  in  a certain 
type  of  society.  Of  course,  this  depends  on  the  way  that  discussion 
about  careers  is  framed  in  the  classroom.  Narrow  conceptions  of 
potential  careers  and  about  the  realities  of  the  workplace  can 
compromise  students’  aspirations  and  visions  for  their  future  roles. 
At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  curriculum  in  conventional  sources 
(especially  textbooks)  does  not  address  the  unique  challenges  and 
experiences  of  marginalized  groups.  Given  that  the  textbooks 
available  in  Ontario  for  career  studies  take  a very  conventional 
approach  to  the  subject  (relying  heavily  on  The  Conference  Board 
of  Canada’s  Employability  Skills  2000+),  this  is  very  much  a reality. 

Second,  Ontario’s  career-focused  expectations  implicitly  reflect 
the  needs  of  the  private  sector  for  a workforce  of  a certain  type 
(i.e.,  possessing  specific  “transferable”  and  technical  skills)  as  a 
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Narrow  conceptions  of  potential  careers 
and  about  the  realities  of  the  workplace 
can  compromise  students’  aspirations  and 
visions  for  their  future  roles. 


prominent  goal  of  schooling.  These  sorts  of  skills  do  not  give 
workers  more  power  in  the  workplace,  but  only  make  them  more 
compliant  and  productive — a type  of  worker  thought  to  be 
necessary  for  global  competitiveness  and  economic  success.  Such 
curriculum  policy,  when  implemented,  “reduces  the  definition  of 
career  education  to  that  which  teaches  unquestioning  devotion  to 
a ‘free  market’  system. ..instead  of  questioning  the  devastating 
trends  in  the  job  market,  it  teaches  students  to  adapt  them” 

(Natale,  1998,  p.  37).  This  is  not  a coincidence — corporate  interests 
played  an  important  role  as  stakeholders  in  the  review  of  and 
input  into  curriculum  policy  documents  during  the  late  1990s. 
Putting  the  needs  of  corporate  interests  at  the  forefront  of 
education  through  career  education  that  is  tailored  to  their  needs 
allows  businesses  to  reap  “direct  benefits  of  public  taxation” 
because  this  arrangement  funds  “narrow,  private  aims,  not  the 
purposes  guided  by  an  ethic  of  democracy”  in  public  schools 
(Aleman,  2001,  pp.  39H-395). 

Third  and  finally,  career-focused  learning  expectations  explicitly 
require  students  and  teachers  to  tie  courses,  learning,  and 
individual  skills  to  careers.  The  implicit  message  sent  by  this  is  that 
learning  is  of  value  only  when  it  relates  to  careers — and  causes 
individuals  to  believe  that  the  “only  valid  questions  about 
education”  have  to  do  with  workplace  preparation  (Martin  1985:6). 
Such  an  implicit  message  minimizes  the  importance  of  other  aims 
of  education,  such  as  civic  participation,  personal  fulfillment,  or  to 
learn  to  think  for  oneself.  Proponents  of  “liberal  education” 
emphasize  the  importance  of  education  to  development  of  the 
individual — to  expose  them  to  new  ideas  and  ways  of  thinking, 
and  to  change  the  perspective  in  a way  that  opens  up  different  and 
possibly  enriching  ways  of  living.  This  ideal  of  a liberal  education  is 
sometimes  criticized  for  not  being  relevant  to  practical  notions  of 
“real  world”  responsibilities,  or  at  odds  with  preparation  for  the 
workforce. 

Though  there  does  not  appear  to  be  data  on  this  for  Canada, 
Aleman  (2001)  cites  evidence  that  career  education  in  the  U.S.  has 
not  resulted  in  increased  opportunities  for  working-class  and 
minority  students. 

Considerations  for  Career 

Discussion  in  the  Classroom 

Though  I have  questioned  a career-focused  curriculum,  I am  not  at 
all  suggesting  that  we  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater. 
Education  prepares  students  for  life — and  work  is  an  important 
part  of  life.  As  such,  the  curriculum  ought  to  address  workplace  and 


career  issues.  My  hope  is  that  the  problems  presented  here  will 
cause  teachers  in  all  subjects  to  reflect  on  how  they  address  career 
expectations  within  the  context  of  their  communities  and  the 
realities  of  their  students.  The  problems  discussed  in  this  article 
point  to  framing  career  discussions  in  different  ways.  Some  specific 
strategies  include: 

• Causing  students  to  think  about  why  they  are  learning  particular 
content  throughout  a course — and  emphasizing  reasons  that  are 
beyond  workplace  preparation,  such  as  personal  growth, 
citizenship,  and  community  stewardship. 

• Encouraging  students  to  take  an  oppositional  approach  to  private 
sector  focused  “employability  skills”  inventories  by  questioning 
the  underlying  motives  and  discussing  who  benefits  and  who 
does  not. 

• Ensuring  that  multiple  perspectives  are  incorporated  into  career 
discussions.  There  are  numerous  ways  to  achieve  this.  Some 
include  relying  on  “alternative”  curriculum  resources  such  as 
OSSTF’s  Learning  from  Labour  and  the  documentary  The 
Corporation  (www.tvo.org/thecorporation)  or  including  guest 
speakers  from  multiple  backgrounds. 

• Focusing  career  discussions  to  address  “community”  over 
individual  competition  through  integration  of  perspectives  from 
labour  leaders,  union  activists,  and  social  justice  workers. 

• Taking  an  active  role  in  advocacy  for  more  equitable  curriculum 
policy  revisions  through  teachers’  subject  associations  and 
online  venues  for  feedback  to  the  Ministry  of  Education.  El 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


To  get  students  to  think  about  their  future  careers... 

• Find  ways  to  “cause”  reflection  on  why  they  are 
learning  particular  content  throughout  a course 

• Encourage  an  oppositional  approach  to  private 
sector  focused  “employability  skills”  inventories 

• Ensure  that  multiple  perspectives  are  incorporated 
into  career  discussions  (e.g.,  refer  to  OSSTF’s 
Learning  from  Labour  or  the  documentary  The 
Corporation ) 

• Address  “community”  over  “individual 
competition”  through  integration  of  perspectives 
from  labour  leaders,  union  activists,  and  social 
justice  workers 

• Be  mindful  of  efforts  in  middle  and  senior 
elementary  school  grades 
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I am  not  at  all  suggesting  that  we  throw 
the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater. 
Education  prepares  students  for  life — and 
work  is  an  important  part  of  life. 
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LEARNING  SKILLS  PILOT  PROJECT 

Robert  Parson,  TVOntario’s  Independent  Learning  Centre 

Objectives  High  school  students  receive  a wealth  of  information,  techniques,  and  advice 

on  what  they  should  learn,  but  very  little  coaching  on  how  to  learn  and  how 
to  improve  their  ability  to  learn.  TVOntario’s  Learning  Skills  Project  proposes 
to  fill  that  gap.  Using  demonstration,  guided  discovery,  humourous  animation 
segments,  and  a strong  emphasis  on  results,  the  Learning  Skills  Project  is  a 
computer-based  resource  to  help  students  take  their  learning  in  their  own 
hands  and  improve  their  skills. 

Format  and  This  article  is  written  in  information- mapping  style  as  an  exercise  in 

layout  demonstrating  a different  way  of  preparing  and  presenting  information. 

Though  students  may  have  to  convert  writing  in  this  style  to  a more  formal 

essay,  this  articles  format  demonstrates  a graphic  organizer  technique  that  can  help  students  create  a structure 
for  an  essay. 

Learning  skills:  • Definition  — In  this  context, "learning  skills”  refers  to  the  competent  application  of  strategies  used  by  students  to 

What  and  why?  make  learning  more  efficient  and  effective. 

• Value  of  teaching  learning  skills  — Most  of  the  resources  dealing  with  learning  skills  are  available  for  post-secondary 
students:  very  little  for  high  school  students.  Zariski  and  Styles  (2000),  citing  numerous  studies,  explain  that  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  successful  student  learning  is  the  ability  to  use  appropriate  learning  strategies.  Yet  teachers  are  so 
busy  teaching  a subject  that  they  often  don’t  have  time  to  deal  with  techniques  that  could  facilitate  learning.  There  is 
a large  amount  of  research  dealing  with  learning  skills,  but  most  of  it  is  geared  to  the  postsecondary  student. 

Teaching  style:  In  order  to  help  students  achieve  results,  the  Learning  Skills  Project  has  to  go  beyond  “telling  about”  how  learning  takes 

Measurable  and  place;  it  must  demonstrate  how  to  improve  one’s  learning.  But  it  has  to  go  a step  further  to  be  practical  and  applied; 

realistic  results  students  have  to  have  some  way  of  identifying  how  they  learn  and  by  what  specific  means  their  learning  can  be 

improved.  As  measured  by  Zimmerman,  “Effective,  self-regulated  learners  know  and  use  a wide  repertoire  of  learning 
and  meta-cognitive  strategies  (relating  personal  knowledge  to  the  world)  to  manage  both  themselves  and  their  learning” 
(Zimmerman,  1994). 

This  project  must  achieve  two  interdependent  goals: 

1.  Teach  learning  skills  so  that  students  can  see  a marked  improvement  in  their  high  school  results. 

2.  Foster  in  students  the  ability  and  the  habit  to  analyze  and  evaluate  what  works  best  for  them. 

Complete  product  A series  of  modules  focus  on  specific  learning  skills.  Each  includes  interactive  exercises  linked  to  a “Results  Depot”  for 
students  to  keep  an  ongoing  record  of  self-assessment  as  they  progress.  In  the  complete  product,  each  of  these  skills 
forms  an  individual  module: 

• Graphic  organizers  • Essay  writing 

• Memorization  • Preparing  for  tests 

• Note-taking  • Getting  organized 

• Reading  and  studying  to  learn  • Relaxation  and  motivation 


PILOT  CONTENT:  GRAPHIC  ORGANIZERS 

Rationale  The  learning  skills  chosen: 

• Are  useful  in  improving  any  student’s  academic  success,  no  matter  what  their  skill  level 

• Can  help  students  understand  their  own  ways  of  learning 

• Are  easily  adapted  to  work  with  different  learning  strategies 

• The  mastery  of  each  single  skill  can  be  integrated  into  the  next  skill,  creating  greater  overall  performance 

Practice  and  We  demonstrate  a concept,  provide  a series  of  exercises  for  practice,  along  with  an  ongoing  assessment  tool  to  help 

self-regulation  students  understand  their  results  and  identify  measures  for  improving  performance. 

Throughout  the  project,  students  are  encouraged  to  assess  their  results  and  adapt  what  they  are  learning  to  their  own 
needs  and  preferences.  They  are  guided  and  given  instruction  as  to  how  they  can  regulate  their  own  learning,  so  that 
they  can  assess  how  they  learn  best.  Through  demonstration,  exercises,  and  practice  with  the  learning  strategies, 
students  become  comfortable  in  their  ability  to  use  them,  and  integrate  them  into  activities  just  like  those  they 
encounter  in  the  classroom. 


MEANS  TO  ACCOMPLISH  OUR  GOALS 

Animated  The  use  of  animation  sets  the  tone — engaging,  popular,  and  inclusive.  Animated  characters  guide  students  through  the 

characters  content.  Two  types  of  characters  are  presented:  two  teenagers  (peers)  and  a teacher  (mentor) — thus  incorporating  the 

value  of  narrative,  as  well  as  guidance  and  motivation.  The  teacher  character  provides  guidance  and  encouragement  as 
well  as  an  explanation  of  the  big  picture:  for  example,  how  a technique  can  be  used. 
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Peers,  not  saints  — the  teenager  characters  are  colourful  versions  of  the  students’  peers.  They  demonstrate  approaches 
in  an  inclusive  manner,  sometimes  expressing  frustration,  sometimes  laughing  at  themselves.  They  offer  peer-type 
relationships  to  the  learners,  demonstrating  different  approaches  to  learning  and  use  of  skills.  The  characters  are  good 
students,  but  they’re  not  getting  straight  A’s.  In  fact,  they’re  getting  some  C’s  and  B’s,  maybe  only  one  or  two  As. 

They  could  get  a D if  things  don’t  improve  in  a particular  subject.  There  is  room  for  improvement,  but  it’s  not  a 
complete  disaster. 

The  characters  have  realistic  expectations  and  motivation — reflecting  those  using  the  project. 

Reasons  for  improving  include: 

• Thinking  about  college  or  university 

• Parents  breathing  down  their  necks 

• Simply  wanting  to  do  a lot  better 

• Hate  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  room  puzzling  over  what  was  just  explained. 

PILOT  COMPONENTS 

Introduction  and  To  begin  the  project,  the  student  opens  up  an  interactive  home  page  and  make  one  of  three  choices: 
welcome  • Overview  of  the  Learning  Skills  Project 

• Menu  of  available  learning  skills  modules 

• Results  Depot 

The  Results  Depot  The  Result  Depot  is  a logging  function  that  keeps  track  of  what  has  been  completed,  exercises,  and  test  scores.  It  also 
contains  space  for  reflection  and  notes  on  the  learning. 

Description  and  Each  module  begins  with  a pre-test  that  is  scored  and  recorded  in  the  Results  Depot.  This  is  followed  by  an  explanation 
explanation  and  demonstration  of  the  topic. 

Example:  Using  graphic  organizers: 

The  characters  are  having  difficulty  with  assignments  that  will  be  helped  by  graphic  organizers.  Through  a combination 
of  “on  screen”  presence  and  voice-over,  they  show  and  explain  how  they  use  the  graphic  organizers  to  improve  results 
in  a specific  subject. 

Learning  activities  Learning  activities  are  scaffolded: 

This  area  begins  with  easier  exercises  that  concentrate  on  a skill  or  tool.  The  first  section  deals  with  Venn  Diagrams. 
The  student  begins  with  a compare  and  contrast  exercise  of  two  characters  where  they  must  sort  character  traits  into 
the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Venn  Diagram.  This  subject-specific  series  of  exercises  continues  with  math  and  science. 
In  each  stream  there  are: 

Basic  exercises: 

• A number  of  opportunities  to  practice  which  are  scored  by  the  computer 
Advanced  exercises  and  case  studies: 

• Restricted  numbers  of  complex  exercises  with  assessment  provided  by  model  answers  and  criteria,  and  coaching  on 
evaluation  of  their  own  answers 

CONCLUSION  • Summary  of  what  has  been  learned 

• Post-assessment  to  capture  measurable  changes  in  performance  in  that  skill 

• User  log  and  to-do  list  to  generate  reflection 


The  Learning  Skills  Project  will  be  available  for  sales  and  licensing.  Information  available  from  the  author  at  cgalbraith@tvontario.org. 
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THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  OF  CURRICULUM  LEADERSHIP: 

The  Principal's  Role 

Lauren  Wilson 


As  secondary  reform  has  settled  into  Ontario 

schools,  principals  have  struggled  to  find  time  for 
curriculum  tasks.  Perhaps  part  of  the  solution  lies  in 
recognizing  that  many  of  the  other  tasks  principals 
perform  in  a day  support  curriculum  in  an  indirect 
manner. 

1 . Are  principals  returning  to  their  original  roles  of 
“principal  teachers”? 

2.  How  can  principals  and  other  school 

administrators  be  supported  in  this  role  by 
their  schools,  school  communities,  and  senior 
school  district  personnel? 


A couple  of  years  ago  I left  the  job  of  secondary  curriculum 

consultant  to  become  a principal.  I knew  that  my  administrator 
colleagues  found  the  curriculum  leadership  aspect  of  their 
positions  challenging  and  I found  myself  thinking  a lot  about  how 
to  deal  with  this  aspect  of  my  new  job.  I e-mailed  my  entire 
address  book  of  teacher  colleagues  from  my  consultant  days  and 
asked  them  to  share  their  thoughts  on  how  a principal 
could/should  play  the  role  of  curriculum  leader.  I got  so  many 
interesting  replies  and  suggestions  with  so  many  commonalities 
among  the  replies  that  I determined  the  ideas  were  worth  sharing. 

I have  organized  them  as  Ten  Commandments  of  Curriculum 
Leadership. 

There  is  no  expectation  that  principals  will  be  founts  of 
knowledge  about  all  of  the  curriculum  topics,  documents,  and 
approaches  that  exist.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  are  several 
methods  by  which  they  can,  and  should,  influence  the  role  that 
curriculum  plays  in  their  schools.  This  influence  has  been 
particularly  important  over  the  last  five  years  as  secondary  school 
reform  has  settled  into  Ontario  high  schools.  The  findings  from  Kim 
Newlove’s  master’s  thesis  Principals’  Understanding  of  Their  Pole  as 
Leaders  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (1999)  suggest  that  all 
principals  see  this  aspect  of  their  role  as  important  but  feel  a lot  of 


guilt  because  it  often  gets  pushed  out  of  the  way  by  management 
tasks,  discipline  issues,  and  parental  concerns.  Possibly  part  of  the 
solution  lies  in  helping  principals  recognize  that  many  of  the  other 
tasks  we  perform  in  a day  support  curriculum  in  an  indirect 
manner.  The  Ten  Commandments  of  curriculum  leadership  that 
follow  largely  refer  to  indirect  ways  of  supporting  curriculum  and 
moving  the  instructional  agenda  forward  in  your  school. 

IThe  First  Commandment 

Support  and  encourage  your  teachers  in  their 
classroom  roles. 

Teachers  want  you  to  be  a visitor  or  participant  in  the  work  of  the 
classroom.  Encourage  your  teachers  to  try  new  strategies  and  to 
take  risks,  then  observe  their  implementation  and  congratulate 
them  on  their  successes.  Surely  this  suggestion  can  fit  somehow 
into  the  new  teacher  appraisal  process.  Talk  to  teachers  about  the 
good  things  you  see  them  trying  with  their  classes;  don’t  just  make 
suggestions  for  improvement.  Use  the  time  you  have  to  spend  in 
classrooms  getting  to  know  something  about  the  different  subject 
areas  and  the  strategies  and  issues  that  apply. 

2 The  Second  Commandment 

Find  and  share  good  ideas  and  information. 

When  you  are  doing  professional  reading,  or  even  reading  the 
newspaper,  take  the  time  to  copy  and  share  articles  that  may  be  of 
interest  to  certain  staff  members.  This  should  include  articles  of 
general  interest  that  you  may  share  with  the  entire  staff  or  subject- 
specific  information  that  you  would  share  with  just  one  or  two 
teachers.  Occasionally  take  some  time  out  of  a staff  meeting  to  read 
together  (something  brief)  and  have  a discussion  about  what  the 
implications  of  the  reading  are  to  your  teachers  and  to  your  school. 
This  works  particularly  well  if  the  topic  is  educational  but 
controversial.  A handy  source  is  something  like  Smart  Brief 
(www.smartbrief.com/ascd),  a daily  e-mail  communication  from 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  that 
provides  summaries  and  links  to  education  stories  and  news. 
Though  the  focus  of  Smart  Brief  is  quite  American,  there  are  often 
links  that  would  be  of  interest  to  your  teachers  and  they  are  easy 
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to  forward  by  e-mail.  The  sharing  of  professional  information 
indicates  that  you  value  such  knowledge,  that  you  understand  that 
teachers  are  lifelong  learners  and  that  you  believe  even  old  dogs 
can  learn  new  tricks.  Your  teachers  pay  a lot  of  attention  to  what 
you  value.  If  you  do  lip  service  to  curriculum  and  pedagogy  and 
enthuse  only  when  talking  about  sports  or  money,  it  sends  a 
powerful  message. 

3  The  Third  Commandment 

Fund  resources  and  professional  development. 

Give  teachers  the  time  and  the  autonomy  to  make  good  decisions 
about  resource  purchases.  Put  money  in  your  budget  for  resources 
and  a process  for  teachers  wishing  to  recommend  such  purchases. 
Encourage  participation  in  professional  development  and 
participate  enthusiastically  in  professional  development 
opportunities  yourself.  This  does  not  just  mean  conferences, 
although  they  are,  with  good  reason,  a teacher  favourite.  Be 
supportive  of  board-provided  PD  opportunities;  whenever  you  are 
asked  for  teacher  volunteers  for  a workshop  or  an  information 
meeting,  find  some.  Almost  every  teacher  whom  I consulted  on 
curriculum  leadership  indicated  that  this  was  one  way  principals 
could  be  supportive.  It  is  important  to  get  your  money’s  worth, 
especially  if  you  send  teachers  to  conferences.  Pay  attention  to 
follow-up  after  PD  sessions.  Fullan  (2001)  gives  several  ideas  for 
ensuring  that  teachers  share  and  use  their  professional 
development  lessons.  “Peer  Assist,  After  Action  Learning,  the 
fishbowl,  best  practices,  lessons  learned,  the  Learning  Fair, 
intervisitation — all  have  the  quality  of  learning  on  the  spot,  or  at 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


The  Ten  Commandments  of  Curriculum  Leadership 
are  practices  that  you  can  use  to  support  curriculum 
and  move  the  instructional  agenda  forward  in  your 
school: 

1.  Support  and  encourage  your  teachers  in  their 
classroom  roles. 

2.  Find  and  share  good  ideas  and  information. 

3.  Fund  resources  and  professional  development. 

4.  Stay  informed  and  in  touch.  Do  your  homework 

5.  Empathize.  Remember. 

6.  Foster  school-community  links. 

7.  Make  time  for  curriculum. 

8.  Be  passionate.  Communicate  your  beliefs. 

9.  Know  your  people. 

10.  Foster  collaboration  among  teachers 


least  very  soon  after  the  spot”  (p.131).  Everyone  who  participates 
in  PD  should  be  required  to  share  what  they  learned  in  some 
way — at  a staff  meeting,  at  a department  meeting,  or  at  a lunch- 
and-learn  session,  for  example. 

4  The  Fourth  Commandment 

Stay  informed  and  in  touch.  Do  your  homework. 

Read  the  curriculum  documents,  not  thoroughly,  but  skimming  for 
interesting  angles.  Ask  teachers  questions  about  what  you  see  in 
their  classrooms.  Take  note  of  the  topic  that  is  the  focus  when  you 
do  a classroom  walkthrough,  then  check  out  the  curriculum 
document  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  overall  or  specific 
expectation  that  it  was  addressing.  If  you  find  it,  make  a comment 
to  the  teacher  that  refers  to  this  expectation;  if  you  don’t  find  it,  ask 
the  obvious  question.  A knowledge  of  curriculum  and  assessment 
will  inspire  confidence  in  your  staff;  they  will  feel  free  to  come  to 
you  with  concerns,  ideas,  and  innovations.  A trust  is  established.  In 
addition,  a general  awareness  of  curriculum  content  will  help  you 
to  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  scheduling,  big  picture 
decisions,  class  sizes,  and  so  on. 

5  The  Fifth  Commandment 

Empathize.  Remember. 

If  you  can  find  the  time,  teach  a class  every  once  in  a while,  or  be  a 
guest  lecturer  in  a course  in  which  you  have  some  specialized 
knowledge.  Establishing  credibility  as  a teacher  goes  a long  way 
towards  developing  credibility  as  a curriculum  leader.  It  is 
important  that  you  understand/remember  the  reality  of  the 
classroom  and  the  challenges  inherent  in  becoming  better  at 
teaching.  Put  all  of  your  requests  for  change  in  that  context.  Ask 
your  teachers  to  make  changes  because  you  think  it  will  help  them 
and/or  their  students,  not  for  any  other  reason.  As  the  principal 
you  are  a buffer  as  well  as  a change  agent.  Reflect  on  changes  that 
are  being  implemented  in  your  school.  Allow  staff  time  for 
reflection,  learning  and  dialogue  as  part  of  the  process.  Do  not 
adopt  blindly.  This  was  difficult  with  the  speed  at  which  we  were 
asked  to  implement  the  “new”  curriculum  and  assessment. 
Flowever,  I see  daily  proof,  five  years  along,  that  allowing  teachers 
to  find  their  own  way,  at  their  own  pace,  has  resulted  in  long-term 
integrated  change  rather  than  superficial  adoption. 

6  The  Sixth  Commandment 

Foster  school-community  links. 

The  principal  is  in  the  best  position  to  get  to  know  the  community 
where  the  school  resides.  He  or  she  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
ways  that  the  school  can  get  involved  with  the  community  that 
complement  the  school’s  program.  Real  life  applications  of  the 
curriculum  are  definitely  the  most  memorable  for  students.  The 
following  activities  reflect  many  expectations  listed  in  secondary 
curriculum  documents:  work  on  recycling,  read  to  older  people, 
teach  safety  lessons  at  community  events,  build  something,  design 
something,  solve  a problem.  Once  these  types  of  community  links 
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are  established  as  the  norm  at  your  school,  students  and  teachers 
and  parents  will  all  contribute  new  ideas  and  opportunities. 

7 The  Seventh  Commandment 

Make  time  for  curriculum. 

I have  followed  DuFour’s  (1998)  advice  and  mandated  that  each  of 
the  departments  in  the  school  take  at  least  one  day  or  two  half- 
days per  year  to  work  together  on  curriculum  issues  they 
themselves  have  identified.  Although  department  heads 
anticipated  their  first  such  workday  with  some  nervousness,  it  is 
such  an  effective  formula  that  most  of  them  are  now  asking  if  they 
can  take  even  more  time  together.  Secondary  teachers,  almost 
without  exception,  love  their  subject  area  and  do  not  have 
difficulty  generating  passionate  discussions  about  how  to  be  more 
effective  in  delivery  of  their  curriculum.  The  department  days  are 
expensive  (but  worthwhile)  to  support  using  supply  teacher 
coverage;  they  may  be  a perfect  way  to  spend  a couple  of  the 
additional  PD  days  we  have  been  promised! 


8 The  Eighth  Commandment 

Be  passionate.  Communicate  your  beliefs. 

Do  you  allot  time,  at  staff  meetings  and  department  heads’ 
meetings,  to  share  your  vision  and  your  priorities  with  your 
teachers?  Or  do  you  assume  that  teachers  know  what  you  care 
about  through  your  actions?  Would  you  dare  ask  someone  from 
your  Communications  Technology  course  to  videotape  you  for  an 
entire  staff  meeting?  Can  you  imagine  how  much  you  would  learn 
about  your  style  and  your  inspiration  quotient?  Fullan  (2001) 
describes  a school  district  in  San  Diego  that  has  been  doing  just 
that  for  its  principals.  The  videotape  from  a particular  principal’s 
staff  meeting  will  then  be  watched  and  discussed  by  a group  of 
administrators.  “There  must  be  strong  norms  of  trust  and  a 
developmental,  risk-taking  set  of  values  for  these  methods  to  work. 
When  done  well,  and  with  integrity,  the  knowledge  sharing  in  these 
kinds  of  settings  is  phenomenal”  (p.99).  You  may  not  be  ready  to 
take  this  suggestion  (although  kudos  to  you  if  you  give  it  a try)  but, 
at  the  very  least,  ask  yourself  these  two  questions  and  reflect  on 
your  answers.  What  do  you  care  the  most  about  at  your  school? 
How  would  your  teachers  answer  that  question  with  regards  to  you 
and  what  you  care  about? 


The  Ninth  Commandment 

Know  your  people. 


Know  your  staff’s  strengths.  Know  who  your  curriculum  experts  are. 
Know  who  is  involved  in  educational  pursuits  outside  of  school. 
Use  this  knowledge  to  link  people  up  with  one  another;  it  is 
particularly  worthwhile  linking  a teacher  with  a question  and  a 
teacher  who  may  have  the  answer.  You  don’t  have  to  have  all  the 
answers!  It  is  also  your  job  to  know  the  curriculum  demands  well 
enough  to  make  good  course/grade/teacher  matches.  If  you  feel 
under-informed  in  this  area,  try  doing  a survey  of  your  staff  to  find 
out  who  is  doing  job-related  coursework,  who  is  on  an  educational 


committee  external  to  the  school,  what  kind  of  professional  reading 
teachers  are  doing,  and  so  on.  Be  prepared  to  be  surprised  by  the 
extent  of  what  you  discover. 

't  r\The  Tenth  Commandment 

A \J  Foster  collaboration  among  teachers. 

Teacher  talk  about  professional  matters  is  one  of  the  most  natural 
and  most  effective  types  of  PD  there  is.  However,  despite  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  skilled  communicators,  the  opportunity  for 
professional  teacher  talk  is  not  something  that  is  built  into  most 
school  cultures.  DuFour  (1998)  suggests  that  teams  can  be  created 
at  your  school  in  a variety  of  ways:  by  grade  level  or  subject,  on  the 
basis  of  shared  students,  in  school-wide  task  forces,  or  by  area  of 
professional  development.  Give  some  staff  meeting  time  to  teacher 
dialogue  in  groups.  I have  also  found  that  book  study  groups 
quickly  become  effective  learning  teams:  teachers  read  a chapter 
each  month  from  a book  that  has  common  interest,  discuss  it  and 
attempt  to  apply  it  in  their  classrooms.  Groups  are  most  effective  if 
they  have  a skilled  leader/facilitator.  Here  again  is  where 
knowledge  of  your  staff’s  strengths  comes  into  play. 

The  pace  and  scope  of  Secondary  School  Reform  created 
animosity  and  stress  among  many  associated  with  the  teaching 
profession.  Increased  accountability  and  the  associated  paperwork 
left  little  time  for  principals  to  concern  themselves  with 
professional  development  for  their  staff.  Regardless,  the  high 
standards  that  teachers  and  administrators  set  for  themselves 
ensure  that  opportunities  for  improvement  are  sought  and  taken 
advantage  of.  You  probably  noticed  that  you  are  already  following 
many  of  the  commandments  above.  Consider  choosing  one 
where  you  KNOW  you  could  do  better  and  add  it  to  your  annual 
learning  plan.  Simply  modelling  a positive  attitude  towards  self- 
improvement  can  go  a long  way  toward  ensuring  that  advantages 
that  accompany  Secondary  School  Reform  become  apparent  in 
your  school.  Education  has  come  a long  way  in  the  last  decade. 

Your  actions  shape  how  far  it  will  go  in  your  school.  Good  luck!  D 
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ORCHESTRATING  CURRICULUM  REFORM: 

Conducting  for  Change 

Linda  Massey,  Mary  Nanauati 


Administrators  have  fought  to  maintain  hope  and 
optimism  as  they  endured  a profession  under 
siege  from  the  government  and  a public  expecting 
accountability.  This  article  outlines  the  key  points  of 
change  and  suggests  ways  to  conduct  for  change  in 
the  midst  of  tremendous  difficulties  and  challenges. 

1 . To  what  extent  do  Linda  and  Mary  reinforce  the 
strategies  for  coping  with  change  suggested  by 
Lauren  Wilson  in  The  Ten  Commandments  of 
Curriculum  Leader  ship ? 

2.  Is  your  own  school  staff  close  to  mutiny?  What 
agenda  would  you  bring  to  your  leadership? 


Overture . ___ 

In  1998  a new  score  was  handed  to  Ontario  secondary  school 
administrators  and  across  the  province  batons  were  raised  to 
orchestrate  the  implementation  of  Secondary  School  Reform.  Like 
the  movements  of  a new  symphony,  the  policies  of  SSR  created 
potential  harmonies  that  would  take  great  effort  to  reach  a 
performance  standard.  The  recurring  theme  and  central  movement 
of  the  reform  symphony  was  the  new  curriculum.  As  administrators 
conducted  for  change,  the  role  of  instructional  leader  became 
essential  to  effective  implementation  of  the  new  curriculum. 

Complex  issues  affected  the  implementation  of  the  new 
curriculum.  Principals  and  vice-principals  were  challenged  to 
address  a number  of  issues.  The  sheer  volume  of  change  to  the 
curriculum,  from  the  content  and  performance  standards  in  the 
curriculum  policy  documents  to  the  paradigm  shift  in  assessment 
and  evaluation  policy,  created  significant  implementation 
challenges.  Funding  cuts  impacted  educator  workloads  as  well  as 
the  availability  of  resources.  The  resulting  labour  strife  influenced 
school  culture  and  morale,  making  it  difficult  to  maintain  optimism. 
Leading  change  in  the  instructional  program  became  a significant 
role  shared  by  administrators  and  teachers. 


New  Curriculum  Policies 

The  reform  of  the  curriculum  has  had  a profound  impact  on 
administrators,  teachers,  and  students.  The  volume  of  change 
presented  in  the  curriculum  policy  documents  and  course  profiles 
required  much  work  on  the  part  of  all  teachers.  New  courses  were 
introduced  and  remaining  courses  were  significantly  revised. 
Because  of  the  removal  of  OAC,  the  resulting  compression  of  the 
curriculum  moved  significant  units  of  knowledge  and  skills  to 
earlier  grades.  Student  concept  attainment  was  expected  at  an 
earlier  age  and  the  issue  of  developmental  appropriateness  was 
debated. 

Administrators  and  teachers  collaboratively  set  about 
implementing  the  new  content  standards  and  did  so  in  a variety  of 
ways  including: 

CAPACITY  BUILDING 

• Utilizing  a staged  implementation  process 

• Developing  school  improvement  plans  with  curriculum  goals  that 
focused  on  student  learning 

• Supporting  professional  development  opportunities  such  as 
those  offered  by  MOET,  OPC,  or  the  school  district  by  providing 
resources  and  time  release 

• Providing  time  for  teacher  course  development  work  at  staff 
meetings  and  departmental  meetings  including  regular  review  of 
course  outlines 

• Mentoring  teachers  in  developing  leadership  skills 

• Supporting  research-based  instructional  practices  that  improve 
student  success 

• Supporting  action  research  and  modeling  inquiry,  reflection  and 
introspection 

COMMUNICATION  AND  REVIEW 

• Holding  parent  curriculum  information  sessions 

• Reviewing  regularly  the  progress  of  subject  areas  in 
implementing  the  new  curriculum 

• Evaluating  school-based  data  in  a results-oriented  context  aimed 
at  supporting  student  achievement 
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New  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Policies 

By  far  the  greatest  paradigm  shift  required  by  schools  was  a result 
of  the  new  assessment  and  evaluation  policies  laid  out  in  Program 
Planning  and  Assessment  and  Guide  to  the  Provincial  Report  Card, 
Grades  9-12.  Exemplars  were  provided  in  some  subject  areas. 

Challenging  elements  included: 

1 . Performance  Standards:  Students  were  assessed  separately  on 
achievement  and  learning  skills.  Grades  were  criterion- 
referenced  and  based  on  the  level  of  student  achievement  of  the 
curriculum  expectations.  Formative  assessment  occurred  in  the 
areas  of  knowledge /understanding,  thinking/inquiry,  communi- 
cation and  application  as  laid  out  in  subject  achievement  charts. 
Summative  assessment  required  teacher  judgement  of  each 
student’s  most  consistent  and  most  recent  level  of  achievement 
for  reporting  purposes. 

2.  New  Provincial  Report  Card:  Student  levels  of  achievement  were 
converted  to  report  card  marks.  Learning  skills  were  reported 
separately.  The  software  and  hardware  technologv  needed  to 
produce  the  new  report  card  was  developed  and  implemented, 
albeit  with  some  difficulty. 

3.  Testing:  Students  were  required  to  pass  the  Ontario  Secondarv 
School  Literacy  Test  to  graduate.  Results  of  this  test  were 
published  province-wide.  The  EQAO  Grade  9 numeracy 
assessment  was  also  initiated. 

Implementing  the  new  assessment  and  evaluation  policies 
required  strong  leadership  from  administrators  and  teachers 
working  together  as  learning  communities.  For  principals,  vice- 
principals, and  teacher  leaders,  implementation  strategies 
included: 

• Establishing  a staged  implementation  schedule,  aligning  district 
and  school  assessment  goals  and  reviewing  for  compliance  to 
new  assessment  policies 

• Participating  actively  in  a school  assessment  committee 

• Providing  many  professional  development  opportunities  to  the 
staff,  for  example:  guest  speakers;  staff  meetings  devoted  to  PD; 
release  time  during  the  school  day  for  learning;  early  closings 
and  retreats  for  in-service;  support  for  out-of-school  workshops; 
and  planning  with  resource  teachers  to  support  staff  needs 

Increased  Workload/Decreased  Resources 

Over  the  past  decade,  a series  of  funding  cuts  to  education  have 
resulted  in  serious  challenges  to  administrators  responsible  for 
curriculum  reform.  At  the  same  time,  teacher  workloads  increased, 
due  to  the  erosion  of  preparation  time  and  the  burdensome 
demands  of  too  rapidly  implemented  curriculum  and  assessment 
policies.  This  resulted  in  reduced  extracurricular  involvement  and 
less  time  available  for  staff  committees.  Teacher  professional 
development  days  were  eliminated.  Department  heads  also  faced 
an  increased  workload  due  to  the  loss  of  time  release  and  the 
support  of  assistant  heads.  The  traditional  mentoring  of  teachers 
new  to  the  profession  was  compromised.  With  funding  cuts  to 
education  combined  with  increased  teacher  workloads  and  cuts  to 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


CONDUCTING  FOR  CHANGE 

Here  are  five  areas  in  which  to  focus  your  energy... 

1.  Build  positive  relationships 

To  face  the  challenges  of  school  reform, 
administrators  need  more  than  ever  to  draw  on  their 
interpersonal  skills  and  a foundation  of  positive 
relationships. 

2.  Show  instructional  leadership 
Administrators  must  model  a thirst  for  learning, 
inquiry,  and  reflection,  value  that  in  others,  and  be 
able  to  ignite  that  as  a way  of  professional  life  among 
all  teachers. 

3.  Provide  pressure  and  support 

Michael  Fullan  explains:  “Pressure  without  support 
leads  to  resistance  and  alienation;  support  without 
pressure  leads  to  drift  or  waste  of  resources”  (2001,  p. 
92). 

4.  Create  a learning  culture 

Principals  and  vice-principals  need  to  be  part  of  the 
ongoing  discussions  among  staff  that  focus  on 
improving  student  learning,  curriculum,  best 
practices,  research,  and  results. 

5.  Cultivate  the  development  of  leadership 
Administrators  need  to  model  the  risk-taking 
expected  by  their  own  staffs  and  demonstrate  the 
important  influence  leadership  can  have  in  bringing 
about  change  through  clarity  of  vision  and  an 
inclusive  approach  to  school  planning. 


clerical  support,  operational  tasks  once  done  by  committees  were 
downloaded  to  administrators.  Increasingly  complex  union 
contracts  and  mandated  Ministry  initiatives  such  as  a paper 
intensive  Teacher  Performance  Appraisal  process,  a Teacher 
Advisor  Program  and  a new  layer  of  administration  to  support 
standardized  testing  resulted  in  increased  work  for  both 
administrators  and  teachers. 

In  spite  of  these  challenges,  administrators  made  significant 
progress  in  curriculum  implementation  by  focusing  on  creative 
solutions  to  complex  problems.  These  solutions  included: 
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• Managing  budgets  carefully  and  creatively  to  maximize  funding 
opportunities 

• Creating  the  precious  time  needed  for  teacher  training, 
curriculum  development  and  reflection  by  combining  classes, 
creating  early  release  and  late  start  days,  engaging  in  creative 
timetabling  to  achieve  common  planning  time,  using  assemblies 
and  other  large  group  activities  to  free  up  staff,  and  turning 
existing  meetings  into  staff  development  opportunities 

Maintaining  Optimism  

Administrators  fought  to  maintain  hope  and  optimism  as  they 
endured  a profession  under  siege  from  the  government  and  a 
public  expecting  accountability.  Principals  and  vice-principals  were 
removed  from  teacher  bargaining  units  and  had  to  build  a new 
relationship  with  teachers.  Staff  negativity,  labour  strife,  and  the 
effect  of  funding  cuts  contributed  to  lowering  morale.  Initiatives 
such  as  professional  learning  courses  and  a more  rigorous  teacher 
performance  appraisal  process  left  the  profession  feeling  besieged 
and  less  supported.  Combined  with  teacher  and  administrator 
shortages,  school  leaders  left  in  the  trenches  struggled  to  bolster 
morale  despite  the  difficulties. 

Administrators  used  a myriad  of  methods  to  maintain  optimism 
including: 

• Relying  on  interpersonal  skills  to  heal  conflicts  and  bolster 
relationships 

• Involving  staff  in  decision-making  processes,  leadership 
opportunities  and  vision  building 

• Setting  student  success  and  curriculum  implementation  as 
priorities 

• Staging  implementation  and  recognizing  that  change  is  a slow 
process 

• Developing  a culture  of  professionalism  by  supporting  teacher 
learning 

• Creating  a climate  of  support,  risk-taking  and  experimentation 

• Acknowledging  and  celebrating  successes 

The  New  Notes 

The  Foundation  of  Positive  Relationships 

To  face  the  challenges  of  school  reform,  administrators  need  more 
than  ever  to  draw  on  their  interpersonal  skills  and  a foundation  of 
positive  relationships  in  order  to  effectively  mobilize  school  teams 
responding  to  change  and  innovation.  Administrators  without  this 
foundation  of  good  will,  caring,  sensitivity,  and  mutual  respect  face 
mutiny  from  staffs  on  the  rough  seas  of  school  reform. 

Instructional  Leadership 

No  longer  can  the  principal  and  vice-principal  be  left  out  of  the 
staff  development  loop.  Administrators  cannot  lead  without 
knowledge  of  curriculum,  assessment  and  instructional  practices. 
The  effective  administrator  must  be  knowledgeable  in  these  areas 
and  carry  the  respect  of  staff  for  that  expertise.  Administrators 
need  to  have  a sound  knowledge  of  the  indicators  of  successful 


implementation.  Only  with  that  level  of  understanding  can 
administrators  achieve  results-oriented  plans  for  successful 
implementation  and  review.  Most  of  all,  the  administrator  must 
model  a thirst  for  learning,  inquiry  and  reflection,  value  that  in 
others  and  be  able  to  ignite  that  as  a way  of  professional  life  among 
all  teachers. 

Pressure  and  Support 

School  improvement  involves  a delicate  balance  of  both  pressure 
and  support  from  administrators.  Accountability  efforts  such  as 
reviews  of  course  outlines  and  school  assessment  practices 
provide  pressure  while  resources,  time  release  and  staff 
development  provide  support  for  curriculum  implementation. 
Michael  Fullan  explains:  “Pressure  without  support  leads  to 
resistance  and  alienation;  support  without  pressure  leads  to  drift 
or  waste  of  resources”  (Fullan,  2001,  p.  92). 

Learning  Culture 

Administrators  are  key  to  creating  a culture  of  learning  within  their 
schools.  Principals  and  vice-principals  are  part  of  the  ongoing 
discussions  among  staff  that  focus  on  improving  student  learning, 
curriculum,  best  practices,  research,  and  results  (Eaker,  DuFour, 
DuFour,  2002,  p.  19-21).  A learning  community  is  more  of  an 
ongoing  process  than  an  achievable  entity,  more  of  a road  without 
an  end  than  a finish  line  (Fullan,  2001,  p.  270).  Many  administrators 
have  used  the  theories  of  educators  such  as  DuFour  and  Fullan  to 
create  professional  learning  communities  which  are  constantly 
forward  in  their  thinking  and  actions.  By  emphasizing  student 
success,  professional  learning  and  leadership  development, 
administrators  are  able  to  make  a positive  difference  in  the  culture 
of  their  schools. 

Leadership  Development 

Leadership  development  at  all  levels  is  foundational  to  building  a 
culture  of  learning.  School  reform  can  only  happen  with  the 
support  and  leadership  of  all  school  staff.  Capacity  building  at  all 
levels  remains  the  work  of  the  administrator.  Administrators  need 
to  model  the  risk-taking  expected  by  their  own  staffs  and 
demonstrate  the  important  influence  leadership  can  have  in 
bringing  about  change  through  clarity  of  vision  and  an  inclusive 
approach  to  school  planning. 

Finale 

Administrators  in  Ontario  have  managed  the  challenge  of 
curriculum  reform  and  school  improvement  with  considerable  skill, 
persistence  and  caring.  Orchestrating  the  secondary  school  reform 
symphony  of  the  past  decade  has  provided  the  foundation  of 
current  Ontario  educational  practice.  The  score  of  a new 
curriculum  entered  schools  in  the  late  ’90s  and  the  conductors 
responded  to  the  challenge.  When  making  new  music,  discord  was 
to  be  expected.  Only  the  conscientious  learning  of  the  new 
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curriculum  notes  and  the  practice  of  the  attendant  skills  could 
create  the  harmony  of  implemented  curriculum.  The  theme  of  new 
assessment  and  evaluation  practices  provided  a melody  that  ran 
through  all  subject  areas.  The  efforts  of  the  whole  orchestra  was 
needed  to  produce  an  excellent  performance.  Administrators 
conducted  for  change  and  teachers  practised  the  new  curriculum 
to  a performance  level.  Bravo!  O 
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Implementing  Middle  Y 


in  England 

Louise  Stoll,  Gordon  Stobart 


eform 


wm 


he  authors  introduce  a reform  initiative  in 
England  aimed  at  raising  standards  and  improving 
teaching  and  learning  for  students  in  the  middle 
years — the  stormy  transition  period  of  Grades  7 and 
8.  They  claim  that  this  latest  education  innovation 
from  the  U.K.  will  be  a contender  in  terms  of  impact 
with  the  National  Literacy  and  Numeracy  Strategies, 
well  known  to  readers  through  many  media  accounts. 

1.  What  can  we  learn  from  efforts  in  the  UK  about 
curriculum  reform? 

2.  Are  we  seeing  the  beginning  of  UK-type  initiatives 
in  Ontario?  In  other  parts  of  Canada?  Would  this 
be  a “good”  thing? 


Reforming  the  middle  years  of  schooling  has  become  a matter  of 
concern  in  many  countries.  The  challenge  of  transforming 
schools  to  meet  early  adolescents’  needs  necessitates  developing 
new  teaching  methods  and  enhancing  learning  environments  to 
engage  and  excite  students,  challenge  them,  and  relate  to  the 
issues  they  regard  as  meaningful  and  important.  The  Key  Stage  3 
(KS3)  Strategy  for  11-14  year  olds  in  England  has  been  designed  to 
address  concerns  raised  by  the  uneven  progress  of  pupils  in  the 
middle  years  of  schooling  found  in  this  country  and  elsewhere:  a 
well-established  dip  in  performance  in  the  early  years  of 
secondary  schooling  (Galton,  Gray  & Rudduck,  1999;  Hill  & Russell, 
1999);  increased  disengagement  of  students  during  this  period 
(Barber,  1996;  Hargreaves,  Earl  & Ryan,  1996);  poor  quality  of 
science  and  Information  and  Communication  Technology  (ICT) 
teaching  identified  by  our  national  inspection  reports;  and  the 
then  Secretary  of  State’s  (equivalent  to  Ontario’s  Minister  of 
Education)  interest  in  “thinking  skills”  and  “assessment  for 
learning”  as  ways  of  improving  students’  learning.  The  key 
principles  of  the  Strategy  were  therefore: 


• Expectations:  Establishing  high  expectations  for  all  students  and 
setting  challenging  targets  for  them  to  achieve 

• Progression:  Strengthening  the  transition  from  primary  to 
secondary  school — Key  Stage  2 (7-11  year  olds)  to  Key  Stage  3 — 
and  ensuring  progression  in  teaching  and  learning  across  Key 
Stage  3 

• Engagement:  Promoting  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  that 
engage  and  motivate  students  and  demand  their  active 
participation 

• Transformation:  Strengthening  teaching  and  learning  through  a 
program  of  professional  development  and  practical  support 
(DfEE,  2001) 

England’s  National  Literacy  Strategy  (NLS)  and  National 
Numeracy  Strategy  (NNS)  at  Key  Stage  2 were  described  by  their 
Canadian  evaluators  as  “the  most  ambitious  large-scale 
educational  reform  initiative  in  the  world”  (Earl,  Fullan,  Leithwood, 
& Watson,  2001,  p.l).  The  KS3  Strategy,  which  has  drawn  on 
international  findings  about  education  in  the  middle  years, 
educational  reform  more  generally,  and  the  implementation  of 
change,  must  now  be  a contender.  It  continues  both  these 
strategies  into  secondary  schools* 1,  adding  science  and  Information 
and  Communication  Technology  (ICT)  strands.  In  addition  there  is 
a Foundation  Subjects  strand  addressing,  more  generica I ly, 
teaching  and  learning  in  other  subjects2,  as  well  as  two  cross- 

Among  the  12  schools  we  studied  as  they 
grappled  with  the  pilot  phase,  none 
introduced  it  without  problems  in  at  least 
one  strand.  The  role  of  the  strand  leader, 
often  the  department  head,  was  critical  to 
successful  implementation. 
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Our  findings  suggested  that  furthering 
implementation  is  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  ensuring  more  flexible  training 
schedules  and  sufficient  time  to  cascade 
training  through  to  all  teachers  and 
develop  practices. 

curricular  themes,  Literacy  Across  the  Curriculum  (LAC)  and 
Numeracy  Across  the  Curriculum  (NAC).  In  September  2003,  a 
further  strand  on  behaviour  and  attendance  was  introduced,  and 
greater  emphasis  was  placed  on  whole-school  issues,  including 
leadership. 

The  political  imperative  meant  this  major  reform  was  brought  in 
at  short  notice.  The  intention  was  announced  in  January  2000,  and 
the  pilot  phase  for  English  and  mathematics  began  with  training  for 
over  200  schools  across  17  Local  Education  Authorities3(LEAs)  in 
April  that  year.  This  included  appointing  English  and  mathematics 
regional  directors  responsible  for  cascading  training  to  newly 
appointed  subject  consultants  in  each  LEA.  The  approach  to  these 
two  subjects  was  essentially  an  extension  of  the  two  primary 
strategies,  with  key  individuals  from  the  primary  strategies 
“transferred”  to  lead  its  development.  Because  there  were  no 
equivalent  primary  strategies  in  science  and  ICT,  these  needed 
more  development  time  and  were  introduced  into  pilot  schools  a 
year  later4.  The  TLF5  strand  was  also  slightly  later  as  this  was  a 
more  generic  approach  to  teaching  and  learning  and  proved  both 
complex  and  controversial  — particularly  in  relation  to  thinking 
skills.  This  strand  has  been  revised  several  times. 

In  the  four  subject  strands,  there  are  varying  degrees  of 
curriculum  prescription,  intended  to  complement  the  National 
Curriculum’s  “programmes  of  study.”  In  mathematics,  English, 
science,  and  ICT,  schools  are  provided  with  a curriculum 
framework  which  provides  detailed  “yearly  teaching  programmes” 
that  schools  are  expected  to  use  in  their  weekly  and  longer  term 
planning.  They  also  give  direction  on  teaching  and  learning 
strategies  to  accompany  these;  for  example  the  use  of  “structured 
lessons”  and  whole-class  teaching.  In  the  science  and,  particularly, 
the  Foundation  Subjects  strands,  more  attention  is  paid  to  how 
teachers  can  extend  their  teaching  repertoires. 

This  short  account  of  the  Key  Stage  3 Strategy  demonstrates  its 
complexity  in  terms  of  scale,  content,  and  timing.  Our  evaluation  of 
the  Strategy’s  Pilot,  from  2001-02  (Stoll,  Stobart  et  al.,  2003), 
involved  separate  surveys  of  school  strategy  managers,  teachers, 
LEA  strand  managers  and  consultants,  and  students,  in-depth  case 
studies  of  12  pilot  schools,  and  the  six  LEAs  they  were  located  in, 
and  value  added  analyses  of  students’  results.  In  this  article,  we 
give  you  a flavour  of  some  of  our  findings  and  raise  more  general 
issues  for  reform  efforts. 


Successes  and  Issues 

The  main  aims  of  the  Strategy  are  to  raise  standards  and  improve 
teaching  and  learning  at  KS3.  The  pilot  phase  produced  some 
notable  successes.  In  particular,  it  raised  the  profile  of  KS3, 
previously  viewed  by  many  as  the  “Cinderella  stage,”  with  low 
prestige  attached  to  teaching  these  years.  The  focus  on  teaching 
and  learning  was  viewed  positively  by  many  teachers  in  that  they 
were  fed  up  with  reforms  that,  in  their  eyes,  had  little  to  do  with 
their  work  with  students.  Many  felt  motivated  and  the  Strategy 
engaged  them  and  extended  teaching  repertoires  of  a significant 
number.  It  also  helped  to  raise  some  teachers’  expectations, 
especially  for  lower  attaining  students,  and  many  teachers  felt  that 
students  were  responding  positively,  although  the  evidence  from 
our  student  survey  was  less  conclusive  at  this  early  stage. 

Investing  in  support  for  schools  and  teachers  was  welcomed, 
particularly  the  work  of  consultants,  the  most  successful  of  whom 
were  using  a number  of  coaching  strategies  to  help  teachers.  We 
also  chose  to  describe  the  national  strategy  directors’  willingness  to 
respond  rapidly  to  feedback  from  schools  as  a success,  because  it 
was  a feature  of  this  pilot,  as  well  as  of  the  primary  literacy  and 
numeracy  strategies  (Earl  et  al,  2001),  and  is  often  neglected  in 
policy  reforms. 

We  were  struck  by  the  commitment  of  staff  in  pilot  schools  and 
LEAs  to  working  through  complex  change  issues.  Efforts  to  bring 
about  change,  however,  inevitably  face  difficulties.  A number  of 
issues  created  challenges  for  pilot  schools  and  LEAs.  System-wide 
constraints,  such  as  teacher  shortages  and  workload,  affected 
implementation.  In  particular,  finding  time  to  plan  and  introduce 
change  and  to  reflect  on  and  develop  new  practices  was  for  many 
the  major  obstacle  to  effective  implementation.  Relying  on  a 


KEY  POINTS 

for  Classrooms  and  Schools 


The  researchers  pinpoint  areas  that  are  important  for 
lasting  reform.  Several  are  particularly  relevant  for 
school  communities  committed  to  making  curriculum 
reform  work... 

• Maintain  a focus  on  teaching  and  learning 

• Ensure  that  people  see  the  “big  picture”  of  the 
reform  as  soon  as  possible 

• Draw  on  the  experience  of  schools  that  have 
already  been  involved  in  the  change  process  as  they 
can  provide  useful  pointers 

• Evaluate  implementation  impact  and  use  the 
lessons  to  feed  into  other  reform  efforts  at  your 
school  so  that  schools  have  the  capacity  for 
sustaining  needed  reforms 
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“cascade”  model  of  dissemination  was  also  affected  by  limited 
opportunities,  particularly  within  schools,  to  inform  and  support 
teachers  who  had  not  been  on  the  training.  This  meant  limited 
experience  of  the  Strategy  for  some  teachers. 

Other  issues  were  being  able  to  see  “the  big  picture,”  and 
making  connections  across  a number  of  separate  stands  to  make 
this  a teaching  and  learning  initiative  for  whole-school 
improvement  rather  than  just  a subject-specific  one.  Among  the  12 
schools  we  studied  as  they  grappled  with  the  pilot  phase,  none 
introduced  it  without  problems  in  at  least  one  strand.  The  role  of 
the  strand  leader,  often  the  department  head,  was  critical  to 
successful  implementation.  Schools’  responses  to  the  pilot  also 
reflected  differences  in  school  circumstances  and  capacity,  and 
schools  with  greater  leadership  capacity  found  it  easier  to  make 
the  necessary  connections.  This  highlights  how  reform  strategies 
need  to  be  differentiated  and  flexible.  Even  for  those  who  got 
started,  moving  from  superficial  change  to  deeper  embedding  of 
new  teaching  and  learning  approaches  was  a challenge  and,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  we  only  saw  limited  evidence  of  deeper  change. 

While  elements  of  the  pilot  phase  matched  some  of  students’ 
own  perceptions  of  their  learning  needs — for  example,  clear 
objectives  were  important  to  them  and  are  a key  feature  of  the 
Strategy — other  needs  they  identified  (e.g.,  group  work  with  peers) 
only  received  limited  attention  in  the  pilot.  Furthermore,  there  was 
only  a limited  emphasis  at  this  stage  on  monitoring  student 
engagement  and  only  a narrow  range  of  indicators  being  used  to 
assess  attainment  on  pilot  teaching  and  learning  approaches. 

Deepening  Implementation  — 

At  the  end  of  the  pilot,  the  schools  involved  had  been  working  on 
the  English  and  mathematics  strands  for  two  years  and  the  other 
strands  for  only  one  year.  Some  teachers  had  hardly  been 
“touched”  by  the  Strategy.  Our  findings  suggested  that  furthering 
implementation  is  likely  to  be  influenced  by  ensuring  more  flexible 
training  schedules  and  sufficient  time  to  cascade  training  through 
to  all  teachers  and  develop  practices.  Continued  investment  is  also 
needed  to  support  subject  leadership,  school  strategy  leadership 
and  management,  and  ensure  the  commitment  of  senior  leaders  in 
schools.  Some  schools  and  LEAs  also  needed  help  to  make 
connections  between  all  the  initiatives  in  which  they  are  involved. 
Continued  support  of  consultants  is  also  important,  ensuring 
differentiated  support  to  meet  specific  needs  of  schools, 
departments,  and  teachers.  For  this,  consultants  need  their  own 
ongoing  development  opportunities  to  help  build  support  and 
challenge  skills. 

Another  area  requiring  further  development  was  that  of 
KS2-KS3  transition  activities,  and  our  surveys  with  Year  8 (12-13 
year  old)  students  suggested  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  draw  on 
what  the  young  people  themselves  have  to  say  about  their  learning 
to  build  new  teaching  and  learning  approaches  (Rudduck  & Flutter, 
2003).  Although  student  engagement  is  a principle  of  the  Strategy, 
the  mechanisms  for  evaluating  the  Strategy’s  success  are  rather 
narrow.  Finding  a range  of  different  ways  to  evaluate  the  Strategy, 
including  indicators  of  student  engagement  will  be  important,  as 


well  as  attending  to  the  various  system  constraints  that  get  in 
schools’  way  when  they  try  to  implement  such  reforms. 

Building  Capacity  for  Sustainability 

A key  issue  for  the  KS3  Strategy  and  other  reform  efforts  has  been 
whether  changes,  once  implemented,  will  be  sustainable.  Capacity 
building,  in  relation  to  such  reforms,  occurs  at  five  levels: 
individual,  department,  school,  district,  and  system-wide. 

1.  Building  individual  capacity:  In  addition  to  the  activities 
described  under  deepening  implementation,  coaching 
appears  to  have  considerable  potential  for  embedding  and 
deepening  practices,  particularly  when  teachers  select  their 
own  focus  for  observation.  Use  of  video  techniques  may  help 
support  coaching. 

2.  Building  department  capacity:  Department  capacity  was  an 
influential  factor  in  implementing  the  Pilot.  It  is  likely  to  be 
strengthened  by  developing  subject  leadership  and  using 
team  learning  approaches  where  teachers  can  develop 
shared  understandings  to  create  new  knowledge  about  their 
practice. 

3.  Building  school  capacity:  School  capacity  influences  the 
success  of  schools’  implementation  efforts  and  likelihood  of 
sustainable  improvement  (Stoll  & Earl,  2003).  A valuable 
avenue  to  explore  in  building  school  capacity  is  the  role  of 
professional  learning  communities.  Evidence  suggests  their 
emphasis  on  a shared  learning  vision,  collective  responsibility 
for  students’  progress,  collaborative  inquiry  on  professional 
practice,  collaboration  and  group  learning  may  have  a positive 
impact  on  school  improvement  (Stoll  et  al,  2003).  Changing 
organizational  structures  that  inhibit  opportunities  for 
teachers  to  work  together  and  develop  their  practice  is  also 
likely  to  enhance  school  capacity. 

H.  Building  school  district  support  capacity:  Districts  have  their 
own  strengths  and  needs  in  terms  of  providing  appropriate 
support  to  schools  to  sustain  the  KS3  Strategy.  Capacity 
building  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  by  expanding  the  team 
involved  in  KS3  support  through  making  stronger  links 
between  Strategy  support  roles  and  other  LEA  support  and 
challenge  roles,  as  well  as  innovative  hiring  practices. 
Networking  opportunities  might  also  be  further  developed,  as 
well  as  additional  ways  of  helping  schools  become  (more) 
“inquiry  minded”  (Earl  & Lee,  2000)  by  taking  a questioning 
approach  to  their  work,  collecting  and  using  data  wisely,  and 
engaging  in  action  research. 

5.  Building  system  capacity:  Real  sustainability  comes  when 
changes  are  not  only  lasting  but  spread  throughout  the 
system.  Finding  ways  for  teachers  and  leaders  to  share  good 
practice  with  each,  through  supporting  districts  in  creating 
local  networks,  is  one  mechanism,  particularly  when 
educators  are  supported  with  the  time  to  build  shared 
knowledge  and  try  out  their  practice  in  a supportive 
environment.  Increasingly,  the  lessons  from  England  are 
suggesting  that  targets  will  only  take  you  so  far  (Fullan,  2003) 
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and,  sometimes,  they  can  be  a disincentive  to  creativity  and 
innovative  practice. 

Scaling  Up  Reform 

What  it  takes  to  “roll  out”  or  “scale  up”  reforms  can  be  different 
from  what  is  needed  in  pilots.  Our  evaluation  suggested  that  the 
following  was  likely  to  be  important  for  the  KS3  Strategy  national 
roll-out  as  well  as  for  other  reform  efforts. 

1.  Maintaining  a focus  on  teaching  and  learning.  This  is  what 
captured  teachers’  imagination  and  generated  enthusiasm. 

2.  Ensuring  that  schools  see  the  “big  picture”  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  can  be  difficult  because  strategies  evolve  over 
time  and  feedback  can  change  some  of  the  original  ideas.  We 
found  that  helping  people  see  the  whole  vision  is  important. 

3.  Drawing  on  the  experience  of  pilot  schools.  They  have  useful 
ideas  to  share,  have  been  through  many  of  the  issues,  and 
have  been  involved  for  longer  so  can  provide  useful  pointers 
about  change  over  time. 

H.  Building  capacity  at  all  levels  is  critical.  Circulating  capacity 
around  the  system  was  a side  effect  of  the  KS3  Strategy  Pilot. 

As  people  developed  new  skills  and  confidence,  they  often 
chose  to  move  on  for  promotions  elsewhere.  This  can  be 
valuable  in  building  an  entire  system’s  capacity  but,  in  the 
short  term,  it  can  have  negative  consequences  for  the  schools 
and  districts  these  people  have  left. 

5.  Recognizing  the  special  nature  of  pilots,  especially  if  pilot 
schools  are  volunteers  and  receive  extra  funding  or 
preferential  treatment.  Those  “conscripted”  later  on  are  likely 
to  be  less  enthusiastic. 

6.  Evaluating  implementation  and  impact  of  whole-system  reform 
strategies  once  they  have  been  scaled  up.  Their  lessons  will  be 
valuable  provincially,  nationally  and  internationally. 

Where  Next  for  Middle  Years  Reform? 

Our  remit  was  to  evaluate  the  implementation  of  the  KS3  Strategy 
Pilot;  not  to  evaluate  its  aims  and  content.  International  literature, 
however,  highlights  that  in  an  increasingly  complex  global  society,  a 
more  diverse  range  of  learning  outcomes  will  be  required  for 
educated  citizens.  Research  also  suggests  that  pupil  progress  levels 
off  after  a few  years  of  “doing  the  same  thing”  and  that  education 
for  the  middle  years  may  need  more  radical  changes  to  take 
account  of  different  ways  of  learning,  the  nature  of  adolescence, 
and  tie  learning  more  closely  to  real  life.  We  are  keeping  an 
interested  eye  on  the  progress  of  the  KS3  Strategy  to  see  whether, 
in  its  current  form,  the  promises  of  expectations,  progression, 
engagement,  and  transformation  can  really  be  fulfilled.  O 

Endnotes 

1 The  vast  majority  of  students  transfer  to  secondary  schools  at  age  11. 

2 This  was  known  as  Teaching  and  Learning  in  the  Foundation  Subjects  (TLF) 
during  the  Strategy's  Pilot. 

3 School  districts 


4 The  pilot  of  the  ICT  strand  was  restricted  to  HO  schools  in  five  LEAs. 

5 This  incorporates  National  Curriculum  subjects  such  as  history,  geography, 
art,  music,  physical  education,  modern  foreign  languages  and  technology. 
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